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jSONIC*S BOOM • PARTY ANIMALS: HARGIS & TURPEN • EXTREME INTERIORS 





SKft^eam. Yell. Jump up and down. Play a 
long shot;. Taunt your friends. 3rag about 
your winnings. Want everything. Curtail 
nothing. Or you’re outta here. 


Live Thoroughbred Racing July 3 - November 29 


Gates Open 11:30 AM • First Post 1:15 PM. 
For more Information or Reservations call 
405-424-9000 or 1-500-456-9000. 
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We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
Improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do alt this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
make them 
their home. 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 



Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 
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Visitor Center • Trail»Ruts 
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For more information call the museum at 

( 580 ) 252-6692 
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“Speaking of imconventional, I had a 
third grade teacher who used a bright 
orange, antique daw foot tub to inspire 
us to read."' says senior editor Nancy 
Woodard, author of this issue's story on 
architectural conversions. “If we finished 
our homework, she let us sit in the tub — 
filled with pillows — and read from there. 
But the love of all things old came from 
my parents, antique junkers at heart. 
That's why the ‘Unconventional Digs' 
piece, along with this issue's Market 
Place, was absolutely up my alley, I was in 
my element," Woodard, an Oklahoma 
City native, has been with Oklahoma 
Today for four years. 




Sheilah Bright, a freelance writer 
from Sand Springs, visited two of 
Oklahoma's leading Japanese 
restaurants for this issue's food 
feature, A self-described meat and 
potatoes connoisseur, Bright and her 
husband live on a farm, where she 
“rides over a menagerie of cows, 
horses, chickens, dogs, cats, and three 
kids — p roof that 1 am either a 
glutton for adventure or nuts," Bright 
is pictured here with her cow, which 
just happens to be named Sushi. 


Although contributing editor 
David Fitzgerald (“Beauty in the 
Beast") is best known for his 
tremendous views of Oklahoma, 
his talents are often sought outside 
state lines. Here, Fitzgerald is 
pictured in Kihera, Kenya, a slum 
of more than one million people 
outside Nairobi. He .spent two 
weeks there last May creating a 
photo essay for the Oklahoma City 
nonprofit agency, Feed The 
Children, “Africa was incredible," 
says Fitzgerald. “There are so many 
images I still can't get out of my 
head, from overwhelming poverty 
to the beauty in every landscape.” 
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NATIVE OKLAHOMA PLANTS. 





HOME GROWN, NATURALLY. 

Acme Brick. Oklahoma-made and Oklahoma-proud. 

The ideal building material for your next project is made right here in the 
Sooner State from native soil. With plants and sales offices in Oklahoma CAvy and 
'liilsa. Acme Brick spends millions in Oklahoma each year. These dollars help 
bolster the local economy and keep more Oklahomans working. 

Look for the mark of home-grown Acme Brick. 

If you don't see the Acme name, you're not getting Acme quality. 



2500 N\V lOth, Oklahoma City, OK 73U)7 • (405) 525-7421 
4103 Dawson Road/Iulsa, OK 74115-4101 • (918) 834-0917 


Visit Acme Brick on the Internet at w^M w.acmebrick.com 




Experience one of the most unique 
boutiques in Oklahoma. You1l find old 
world shoppings extraordinary gift 
items, and beautiful one-of-a-kind 
clothing in a quaint, historical setting. 
Take a carriage ride or relax for high 
tea indoors or in the Rose Garden. 

Experience the Ivy Cottage. 


622 SW "D " Avenue 
Lawton, OK 7350 1 - 580-248-8768 
wwwjvy-cottage.com 


Bountiful 

Harvest 



Harvest 
Festival 
j September 
26827 


Keepsake Candles 


FREE factor\ loim weeblaws: 

9:S0. 10‘M ll:iOa.m.. 1:00, 2:00. '& 3:00 p.ni 


Mon-Fri 9:00-5:30 
Sat 10:00-5:00 * Sun 1:00-5:00 
Two Miles West Of Bartlesville 
On US Hwy SO * 1-888-636-0351 



The Power of Paper 

T here is a story about michael kinsley, a former editor of the 
New Republic who was recruited by Bill Gates to head up one of the first en- 
tirely "online” magazines, Slate. The joke {as relayed by MSNBC's Brian 
Williams) was that a staffer would come into an editorial meeting saying, “I had a 
fabulous idea last night. Let's print this thing. That way people could carry it. It could 
go in briefcases. You could take it on planes and trains, and you could read it at will. 
It would be a magazine.” Let's face it: who can fall asleep reading an article with a 
laptop on his chest? Magazines will never go away. Despite futurists who froth at 
the mouth and say well progress into a paperless society, the magazine itself is so 
fundamentally perfect in concept that it couldn't be reconceived any other way. 

With tomorrow's news available today, the newspaper appears more at risk of fad- 
ing away, becoming less a breaking news source than an opinion shaper. Online, the 
capacity to choose your news increases with every digital development. For example, 
push technology, a system that directs topics of interest 
youVe preselected to your computer screen, could eventu- 
ally eliminate the shared experience of reading the same pa- 
per. Tm into llamas, and you're into NASCAR drivers. Cer- 
tainly the gray financial pages face extinction when you can 
simply click onto Yahoo! or Lycos and get a stock quote as 
recent as fifteen minutes ago. What then becomes our com- 
mon denominator? Entertainment? As far as I can see, hu- 
man beings are beginning to relate via movies. “Have you 
seen Saving Private Ryan yet?” a co-worker asks. Even cel- 
ebrated editor Tina Brown has left the revered New Yorker 
to launch a magazine that will link the worlds of print and 
film. And television? T\^ Guide couUnues to be the highest 
revenue-producing magazine in the country. 

The beauty of the weh is its unfathomable reach of infor- 
mation. I regularly do research and browse on any number 
of sites and news sources. Even Oklahoma Today is in the fray with a story this issue by 
Kelly Crow and Aimee Downs on Oklahoma's best homegrown web sites (and check 
out ours too, at www.oklahomatoday.com). 

The information superhighway also has the power to publish ideas, from a high 
schooler's book report to, say, a copy of the Declaration of Independence; the web is 
truly a democracy of information. How many writers have bemoaned their inability 
to get published? The Internet provides that artist with an outlet. The problem, how- 
ever, is quality control. Thus we find ourselves back to commercial publishing, where 
the information is more reliable, the writing more subject to hierarchies of judgment. 

The irony of this editor's column is that w^hen I jumped onto AltaVista, my com- 
puter somehow lost its network hookup to the printer just outside my office door, and 
I couldn't print. So instead of actual papers nicely scattered across my desk, I had to 
"cut and paste” every bit of research into another document. Then instead of glancing 
over my right shoulder to confirm a name spelling, 1 had to switch computer applica- 
tions to find what I was looking for. 

Just the other day, a friend came across a book that had belonged to my grandmother, 
so he sent it to my office. Inside the manilla envelope was a first edition of The Grapes 
of Wrath with her signature on the inside cover. The power of paper, indeed, 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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milnnersity Health Partners' 


University Hospital 

1200 Everett Drive, Oklahoma City 
(405)271-4700 


Children's Hospital 

940 N.E. 13th, Oklahoma City 
(405)271-5437 


Presbyterian Hospital 

700 N.E. 13th, Oklahoma City 
(405)271-5100 


To find A doctor that uses University Health Partners, call 271-5000. 


Medical knowledge can be the power of healing. And, when so much 
knowledge is concentrated in one location, previously impossible medical 
problems can be met with practical medical solutions. 


The University Health Partners - university, Chiidren's and 
Presbyterian Hospitals - serve as a virtual power plant of 
medical knowiedge. Each hospital is supported by the state's 
largest concentration of medicai know-how, and staffed by 
some of the nation's brightest medical minds. With so much 
energy and excellence being focused on healing, is it any 
wonder that the University Health Partners is so trusted by 
consumers of health care, and so valued by health insurers? 


When it's time to renew your company's health plan, make certain your 
insurer includes University, Children's, and Presbyterian Hospitals as part of 
your health care services. 


To find out if University Heaith Partners is part of your company’s heaith 
plan, call 271-5000, or visit www.universityheaith.com today. 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

1 just finished perusing every line in my 
May- June issue of Oklahoma Today 
magazine and must say that it is a re- 
markably satisfying read. From the won- 
derfully subtle humor and pathos of Billy 
Walkabout*s life to the sweet taste of sand 
plums, you and your writers created a 
magazine of which we can all be proud! 
We are now above Texas Monthly not 
only physically but also metaphorically, 
Molly Levite Griffis 
Norman 


HIGHFLYING PRAISE 

Thank you for the article “Breaking 
Barriers” about Jerrie Cobb in the Air 8c 
Space issue. It was good about all the fly- 
ers, but Vm partial to Jerrie, She just 
might be a distant cousin of mine, iVe 
never met Jerrie or written to her, but 1 
find her most interesting, 

}. Mack Davis 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

Although I prefer to let someone else do 
the flying, as a daughter of a VVWII naval 
flight instructor, I thoroughly enjoyed 
your issue dedicated to air and space. 

I had no idea Oklahoma had such a 
rich history of aviation. How I wish 1 
could make it to one of your many air 
shows. Your issues dedicated to one topic 
are great, especially your Native Ameri- 
can issue, which 1 look forward to. Please 
keep this up. 1 will certainly be busy when 
I get to Oklahoma someday, between all 
the Native American culture to see and | 
explore and your air and space history, ^ 

Carol Rose | 
Lexington, Massachusetts | 

i 

LETTING DOWN OUR GUARD | 

I am saddened that such a color- S 
fully comprehensive documentary on 
Oklahoma's singular contribution to 
aviation could have virtually ignored 
the proud history and continuing con- 
tribution made by the Oklahoma Air 
National Guard — 125th Squadron in 
Tulsa and the 185th Squadron at Will 
Rogers Airport in Oklahoma City, 


To be excluded from what was dearly 
intended to be an aviation archive is in- 
deed unfortunate considering the rich 
heritage and ongoing importance of 
these two organizations. 

Richard R. Hefton 
Commander OKANG (retired) 

Editor*s response: Both guard units in- 
deed have rich histories, but with at least 
WS such squadrons across the country, 
we felt their history — though undoubt- 
edly important— was not especially 
unique to Oklahoma, our goal for the Air 
& Space issue. 

AUGUST 15, 1935 

1 want to tell you how very much I 
enjoy your magazine^ especially this Air 
8c Space issue, I can remember when 
Wiley Post and Will Rogers were killed. 
We had recently moved from Oklahoma 
City to Tulsa and hadn't installed a tele- 
phone, so my husband came home from 
work to tell me, 

Betsy Tucker 
Tucson, Arizona 

1 was only nine years old in August 
1935 when the news of the crash and 
death of Wiley Post and Will Rogers 
came on the radio. It was a typical Au- 
gust afternoon, hot and humid. 1 was 
playing with a neighbor across the street 
from my home when another neighbor 
called to us to announce the tragic news. 
That announcement was as shocking 


then as the recent demise of Princess 
Diana around the globe. 

I rushed home to tell my paternal 
grandmother. 1 knew she would want to 
know about Will Rogers, She, taking me 
along too, had managed for us to see all 
of his movies. Also, E knew they were 
born in the same year and that for awhile 
she and Will had attended the Willie 
Halsell school in Vinita, where he sat 
behind her and once dipped her long 
braids into his inkwell (for which he was 
duly reprimanded). 

While flying is of no special or particu- 
lar interest to me, I am enjoying very 
much the special issues of Oklahoma 
Today. I read them all cover to cover with 
pleasure and delight in the previously 
unknown tidbits I discover. Keep up the 
good work. 

Fay Louise Smith Arellano 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Correction: Astronaut John Herrington, shown 
on page 59 of the July-August issue, did not 
serve in the United States Air Force. He in 

the Navy. 

Oklahoma Today we/co fues tfie views of read- 
ers. Letters are subject to editing and must in- 
clude name, address, and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, 
Attn. Editor, PXX Box 53384, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152 or jdx to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahofnatodayxom. 



Will Rogers talking to Wiley Post at Oktavik, Alaska, in ;9J5 
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RIVER RUMBA 

September 19 - River Rumba is a celebration of 
music, summer and life along the Arkansas River! 
Enjoy riverfaoat rides, kid carnival, bike ride, and 
evening concert on the water featuring Jimmy 
UFave, Red Din Rangers, and Brad Absher with 
a fu^w^orks finale! East of Muskogee on Hwv. 62 
(918) 634-6302 

MUSKOGEE MOTOR SPEED WAY 

Octoberfest '98 - Friday St Saturday, October 
2 & 3 ^ Featuring HA VA-A-TAMPA late models and 
USMS Modifieds Fast 1/2-mitc din crack with racing 
each Frida>^ April - September 018) 686-7223 
WWW. mmracing. com 

THE CASTLE 

October weekends starting October 9 -The 
Castle of Muskogee docs Halloween with gusto, 

Sbe e\'ents: hay rides, haunted casde, walking trails, 
mazes, and more, (800) 439^58 


FALL 

EVENTS 

Bedouin Shrine Circus 
September 11-13 

River Rumba 

September 19 

Muskogee Air Show^ 
October 17 & 18 

Masters .Art Show 
October 10-Novemher 9 

Haunted Castle 
October 9 & 10. 16&17 
13 & 24, 30 & 31 


THE FIVE CIVIUZED TRIBES MUSEUM 

October 10 • November 9, 1998 - The Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum presents the Masters 
Art Show displaying fine art by Museum Master 
Artists of five tribes heritage. All works are for sale. 

018)683-1701 

MUSKOGEE AIR SHOW 

October 17-18 - Gates open 8i50 a.m. Show 
starts at 10:30 a.m. each day. USAf Thunde thirds 
• US Army Golden Knights * Military & Civilian 
Performers * Cami\ul Midway 



For more information, contact Muskogee Convention and Tourism, RO. Box 2361, Muskogee, OK 74402 • (888) 6874137 
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Architectural 
Antiques finds 
treasures in 
what some 
might call junk 


GREEN 

GODDESS 

In its original color, 
tills barbershop sink 
comes with almost 
all of its bells and 
whistles (except for 
the hand-held nozzle 
and hose that once 
hooked to the 
valves). $450. 


BOWL ME OUER 

The coin-op bowling 
alley, circa 1 956, 
entertained many a 
kid while Mom and 
Dad hooted and 
hollered with their 
bowling league. $275, 


NOUVEAU 

KNOB 

This polished 
American art 
nouveau door- 
knob, early l90Qsi 
is a hard fmd 
today, $300. 
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DAVO G FITZGERALD & ASSOCIATES 




BLACK AND 
WHITE 

This art deco 
fixture probably 
once hung in a 
lobby or drugstore. 
$325. 



THE DOOR 
WAV 

The stained glass 
in this 1890s 
quarter-sawn 
oak door was 
painstakingly 
restored by Jack 
Smithschick’s 
son, Trey 
Schick. $1,000. 


FIRE IT UP 

The Victorian style 
birch mantel came 
from a house in St, 
Louis, Missouri, with 
half an inch of paint 
coats. Now stripped, 
$1,750. 




TUB FOR TWO? 

This turn of the 
century, extra long 
porcelain bathtub 
(ifs half a foot longer 
than the normal five- 
foot tub), is pretty 
rare today. Similar 
tubs gush water from 
the side, hence the 
name — sidefill tub, 
$ 2 , 100 . 
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Henry Link and Jack Smithschick 


''We don't mind going into the crevices 
and the cracks and unearthing the goodies — 
the same thing an archaeologist does when 
he’s out looking for the bones,’’ says Henry 
Link, who owns The Antique Hardware Store, 
the hardware business that operates within 
Jack Smithschick's Architeaural Antiques in 
Oklahoma City. "When we take something 
out or salvage something, we do it carefully 
and meticulously so we don't damage it.'* 

Beginning in 1984, Smithschick opened his 
store — the staples of which have always been 
doors, mantels, light fixtures, and all the 
hardware — in Brickcown. But last year, the 
business relocated to a more suitable location, 
one that had almost twice the square feet (in 
excess of 50,000), less traffic, and easier 
loading access. 

Within a buying triangle that includes 
Chicago, St. Louts, and Cincinnati, Smithschick 
and Link scour the Midwest for architectural 
finds, ‘Td have to say that weVe both dyed-in- 
the-wool junkers,” says Link, who joined 
Smithschick less than two years ago. 

While Link deals mostly vrith the hardware, 
including doorknobs and drawer pulls, 
Smithschick's forte is the Large commercial 
jobs. He most recently provided all the 
trimmings — counters, back bars, dispJa)^, and 
light fixtures — for the new Joe’s Clothes in 
Tulsa, (He has also done the interiors for 
Oklahoma City businesses like Deep Fork Grill 
and the Metro and Stillwater's Mexico Joe’s.) 

Although Architectural Antiques auctioned 
off its inventory when they relocated to a circa 
1920s- 1930s building (originally a Caterpillar 
showroom), Link says, “WeTe already bulking 
up. WeTe a business on steroids,” 

— Nancy Woodard 

Architecturctl Afitjqne$, 1900 Lmwood Bivd, in 
Okhihotna City, is opat i0:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sati4rday, except whett dosed 
for a buying spree (always call to check). 

(405) 236-5662. 
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T he VlRTUAl. WORLD. NO LONGER IS IT A REFUGE ONLY FOR THE TECHIES 
of Silicon Valley and the video game wizards of Generation X. But thanks to 
these explorers, the Internet is now an intrinsic part of a global lifestyle. Here in 
America, more and more kids turn on the computer rather than walk to the library, pro- 
fessionals click to the stock market rather than read ticker tape, and families reserve both 
movie and airplane seats electronically rather than wait in line. 

Finding everything from the hottest new restaurant in town to the coziest bed-and- 
breakfast is as easy as clicking a button these days, and Oklahomans are taking every 
advantage of the technology. Oklahoma Today ventured into cyberspace in search of sites 
offering practical, service- oriented information about the state in an eye-catching pack- 
age. We were not disappointed. Here are some of our favorites: 


— Tim Beniers-LeCy 
itjventor of the 
VVor/^/ Wide Wch 


WE 

HAVE 

THE 

ANSWERS 
IN OUR 
OWN 
HANDS. 


HIGH TIDE OfSI THE WEB 
WORLD OF OKLAHOMA 


BY 

KELLY CROW 
& AiKieE J. DOWNS 


EXTRA, EXTRA 

Connect Oklahoma — The name says it all. The company's main focus is offering the 
Daily Oklahoman online with an interactive element and providing archives of the pa- 
per dating back to 198 1 (monthly archive fee, $4.95). It offers a volunteer service w^here 
the curious can look up any town in the state and find the most updated information 
about it or reach that town's web site. {wwwMklahoman.net} 

Tuha World — Oklahoma's second largest newspaper publishes the day's news via 
the Internet at one minute after midnight (before the paper even hits the newsstands), 
and the site's relatively recent archives are free for the searching. (mnv.fH/sfWur/d.com) 
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Urban Tt4lsa — ^Tlie weekly entertainment magazine*s online edition is full of infor- 
mation on all things cultural in the city, and the classy page design is worth checking out 
even if you’re an outsider* (wwwMrbantuba.com) 


ALL BUSINESS 

Alice Dahlgren Real Estate — Billed as one of the largest sites run by an independent 
real estate agent anywhere, Dahlgren*s numerous web pages not only sell homes, they 
welcome people to Oklahoma City* A fuU-scale questionnaire delivers answers about 
everything from schools to attractions* {wwwMthomeokla.com) 

RCB Bank — Most banks offer a home page where established and potential clients 
can search for information, but few offer the capabilities found on RGB’s site* Online 
banking is a new way for customers to perform instant transactions from anywhere. 
On the Internet, the size of the site or bank is not as important as its reliability and con- 
venience, and the Claremore RGB page is at the forefront* (www.bankrckcom) 

SHOP TIL YOU DROP 

Eskimo Joe’s — Stillwater’s Jumpin’ Little Juke Joint may be twenty-three years old, 
but the web site the company launched in 1996 captures the same college-atmosphere 
fun while offering a full plate of services. Best is the entire line of Joe’s clothes and gifts 
that can be ordered off the Net, but visitors can also send electronic postcards and take 
a tour of the famous restaurant, (www.eskimojoes.com) 
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10 a*m“5 p.m* 
October 10, 1998 
Rose State College 

(1-40 ^ Hudiburg Dr.) 
WWW . rose xc . ok . u s/g lobok f 
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DENTAL CARE 

Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


NW13th 


State 

Capitol 




Downtown 


Bricktownli 1-40 


Hearth 
Sciences 
, Center 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKQ OK 73 103 
405-232-0303 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


La Bodega Imports — When the Worx 
Company of Oklahoma City set up this 
local cigar specialty store's site in Janu- 
ary> they did more than simply post 
prices (though shoppers get a description 
and market value of thirteen cigar brands 
owner Robert Hernandez offers^ includ- 
ing Don Manuel and Cohiba). Quality 
photography^ clean design, and cigar- 
band information graphics also earmark 
capsulated accounts of the company's 
seventy-year history and the cigar's 
8,000-year history. ( w\vwJa- bodega.com) 

Gil’s — One of Oklahoma City's hip- 
pest clothing stores keeps up with the 
trends by putting their goods on the 
Internet. Now teens can surf up a pair of 
$49 Mavi jeans, like, without the hassle. 
( www.gilschthingxom) 

AN APPLE A DAY 

The University of Oklahoma Health 
Sciences Center — A user-friendly map 
guides the way through thirty-seven dif- 


ferent hospitals and clinics in the down- 
town Oklahoma City area along with de- 
tailed descriptions of hundreds of phy- 
sicians at the center. 

( WWW. comtectok. com/healihcei} ter) 

Saint Francis — The most popular page 
in this Tulsa site is the Internet nursery. 
Now family and friends don't have to be 
in the waiting room to meet the newest 
addition. { www.samf/rflwds.com) 

KidwelJ institute — ‘In recent years, hy- 
peractivity among children has dramati- 
cally increased. Oklahoma City's Kid well 
Institute is the first clinic in America to 
offer extensive research for the underly- 
ing causes of hyperactivity. 

( wwwMdweUinstitute. com) 

TRAVELING AROUND 

Oklahoma Department of Tourism — 
A virtual vacation guide of information. 
The best part of this site is the Trip 
Planner complete with area maps. 

( WWW. travelokxom ) 


T ulsa Web — This site has enough in- 
formation on the city to satisfy both the 
curious traveler and the relocating fam- 
ily. Highlights include the scoop on 
Tulsa's museums and education. 

{ wwx¥. tulsaweb. com) 

Oklahoma City Visitors Center — 
This is an invaluable resource for any 
tourist. A user-friendly home page 
guides the curious through a seemingly 
endless list of attractions while also giv- 
ing newcomers a synopsis of the state's 
history and an eight-page driving tour of 
its capital dty. (www.okccvb.org) 

Will Rogers Memorial Home Page — 
Oklahoma's favorite son is remembered 
here through photos, popular quota- 
tions, column excerpts, biographies of 
both him and wife Betty Blake Rogers, 
and descriptions of his birthplace in 
Oologah, the Will Rogers Memorial 
Museum in Claremore, and the Rogers’s 
ranch in Santa Monica, California. 
( WWW. willrogers.org) 







VOLUME SELLING AT IT’S VERY BEST FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


lifWIVSIW CHfiVKOWr 

707 W 5 I St St. South 
:Tufe OK • 1-918-446^2200 
I-800-833-BI92 


HUENMIRG AUTO GROUP 

1-240 L Shields 

Oklahoma CiJy. OK ■ I -405-63 1 -777 1 
1 -800-690-777 I 


; ^ RIVERSIDE NISSAN 

I r 8190 E. Skelly Dr. 

Ipsa. OK ■ f -9 18-6280280 
, ' 1^00-288-8288 




HUDIDURG AUTO 

1-40 East & HudiUurg Or. 
Midwest City, OK ■ M05-737^6641 
1-800-999-4834 


IDE Aimmjoc 

820 S. Main 


HUDtBURG FORD 

9 1 7 S. Green Ave. 
PurrelL OK ■ 1-405-527-6484 


Y 




® TOYOTA 




f S ITIEUTOa 






visit our website at vww.hudiburg.com 
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ON THE RANCH 

Powell Ranch — Information on the 
commercial Angus herd is surprisingly 
reader-friendly, and the '^Links Corral” 
puts visitors in touch with an extensive 
list of ranching services and sites* 
( www.brightoL rtet/--powdl/} 

OKC West — This site for an El Reno 
feeder is not for the novice, but if the 
weekly yield grade of a slaughter cow 
sparks your curiosity, look no further* 

{ WWW. theworxcQ, net/okc-west) 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC 

Pulse 22*5^ — If your computer is 
equipped to play audio, then tune in to 
this Oklahoma City site* Tyler Travis 
hosts the state's first Internet-only radio 
station using live disc jockeys rather 
than computers* (www.pulsemuskxom) 
KKBS the Boss — This Guymon radio 
station, 92*7 FM, offers hill service on the 
web, short of playing music itself. Listen- 
ers can get on and find upcoming con- 
certs and interact with radio personnel* 
iwww.kkbs.com) 

KMGZ Magic 95- — Serving southwest 
Oklahoma, Lawton's adult contempo- 
rary station targets its listener base by 
continually updating its pages with infor- 
mation on their play list, DJ schedules, 
and an exclusive Live Color Radar 
Weather is used to show current outdoor 
conditions, {www.kmgz.coni) 

NATIONS NEXT DOOR 

Chickasaw Nation — More than 460 
pages make up this exhaustive site, which 
includes well-organized divisions for 
each branch of the government and 
events, meetings, and services listed for 
every major town stretched over thirteen 
counties, {www.cbickasaw.uet) 

Seminole Nation — Beginning with an 
overview of the nation's history and 
current statistical makeup, the site cat- 
egorizes each of its services in a user- 
friendly manner* 

( WWW. cowboy, riet/rwtive/semimle) 
Delaware (Lenape) Tribe of Indians — 
This site discusses tribal clothing, games, 
humor, and the language (a live audio 
program lets visitors praaice pronuncia- 
tions of common Lenape phrases)* 

( wwwxowboy. net/native/lenape) 


WOOIAROC 




e-kve tke 
glory days of 
ike old West 
as^you scout 
a roaming herd of kuf- 
falo,wit-ness ike 
grandeur of a Native 
American pageant ^ or 
see a young America 
tkrougli tke eyes of 
legends like Ckarles 
Russek* Explore tke 
3,600”acre rustic ranch 
retreat of Oiknan 
Frank Phillips* And 
make tke memory of 
tke Old ^SCfest your. own. 


vur i/mn. 


^ ' ' 




1 2 mill'? til Raitk'pvillfj 1 I^t. f-3. 


WWW. WOL Ha me i i tj 


Wildlife pheserve, musedm* nature teaiis and working eanck. 



re^S0HS to come home 

tAe 

Orange Peel 1 998 "Feel the Fev^!-';;MdiS,ofF September 1 8 with 
country music legend Randy Tt^ vis ana^i^ ^ 

comedic talents of Anthon/ Clark cfBostotl' 

Common." The show also features special appearances 
by OSU President Janrifes Haliigan and Coach Bob Simmons, 
as well as fireworks, sgirit and local talentTickets to thjs great 
event can be obtained by calling (405) 744-7100 I for 

General Admission, $22 for re^rved seating, and $ 1 6 for blocks 
pf 25 or more reserved sea^ 

Join us again October 30 'and 31 for America's best Homecoming as 
Oklahoma State University celebrates its 77th| annual homecoming 

HOMECO?MNG Enjoy " the traditional 

HOpECOl^fK 

decorations. Then enjoy the sights and sounds of the annual 
Homecoming Parade Saturelay morning before the OSU Cowboys 
faee-off with the Texas A&M Aggies at 2 p.m. when the homecoming 
royalty wil[ be crowned. For more information about Homecoming 
1 998 "Spirit ... Cowboy Style" please call (405) 744-5368. 


September ■ 199 8 
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A VitKent design commissioned for Queen 
EUzabeth's golden anniversary last year 

SWEET EXCESS 


BY WAY OF DOWN UNDER, 

A SUGAR ARTIST SETTLES IN 
OKLAHOMA. 

A lump of almond- paste sticky 

buns. That’s all the medieval cook 
could offer a happy couple on thei r wed- 
ding day. With progress has come Kerry 
Vincent, a Tulsa cake designer whose 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


tiered creations look more like works of 
art than anything sharing a plate with 
peanuts and after-dinner mints. 

Vincent often works up to six: months 
on a cake design to achieve such a com- 
parison, and brides are willing to pay at 
least $2,000 and book three years in ad- 
vance for her talent. 

Vincent’s tools of the trade include the 
forty varieties of roses growing in her 
yard (from which she models her botani- 
cally correct creations), hypodermic 
needles {used for cobweb^like icing pat- 
terns), and Vincent marquetry [an inlay 
technique in sugar, similar to ornate 
woodwork, that she invented in 1986). 

Originally from Perth, Australia, she 
lived and attended cooking schools in nine 
countries before settling in Tulsa with her 
husband, Doug, in 1985. Colleagues in the 
industry scoffed at her choice, saying she 
would get ignored by living so far from the 
hub of New York or London, 

"People [in the pastry business] are in- 


timidated by the doings of New York,” she 
says, but Tve found plenty of people 
here who are just as innovative.” 

The Oklahoma State Sugar Art Show, 
which Vincent helped start in Tulsa six 
years ago, will draw more than 30D en- 
tries and 25,000 visitors this October. 
Cake designers the world over flock to 
the competition with their butter cream 
or fondant concoctions to be judged by 
skill level or category (some are edible, 
others just for show). 

For Vincent, the large turnout proves 
success is where you make it, 

“They say it’s impossible to be found,” 
she says, “but that's a load of poppycock, 
because if you’re good enough, they 
find you.” 

— Kelly Crow 

“Forget the Bride: Here Comes the Groom*' 
is the theme of the sixth annuai Oklahoma 
State Sugar Art Show on October 10 and 11 
iTf the Tulsa State Fairgrounds. (91S) 4S6- 
6131 or members.aolcom/cakinbake/ossas. 


Looking For A Great Vacation? 
You're Getting Warmer. 



1 1_0 t B P A T I O B A ^ 

like no vacation on earthT 
•Private island destinations 

•Endless activities onboard 
and in port 

•Adventure Oceari^ youth 
program 

Crttiifi Ltd. ShifrF of NorErt^ittH and 



Exc.'ccrdL^g rxpttlatioFi^"’ 

•Five Star dining 
•Spacious accommodations 
•Refined, European service 

\ C-r u lsiw. Rf glsiry: libcrii and Faium j. 


Alaska • Bahamas • Bermuda • Canada • Caribbean • Europe 
Hawaii • Mexico • New England • Panama Canal • Scandinavia 

For special cabin upgrades on select ships and sailings and Oklahoma Residence Promotions, 


contact: 

' TOAVFI SFRVirF. I 


TRAVEL SERVICEJNC 

^ mt 


2817 Classen Blvd. • Oklahoma City, OK 73146 

(405) 528-5741 • (800) 522-8548 
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T>istinctive ^Dining in Central Oklahoma 

Visit any of these “o/ie of a kind” loeally owned and operated establislnnents. 



i'mi sw:ird 
Okliilioniii Cil>^ 


j 40 r>» 947-8484 



Liiculcil In KdmunJ, 
Okkiliania City, Xomian 
and Tulsa. 



For THc? Perfect Sle^k! 


i S. A;^ntnv 
Oklahoma Cttv 


DEEP E 0 n H Q fl I U 



EPor I siiiiitfl niiPin 


54 18 N. UVsIiM-n 
Oklairnma Citv 
(405) 848-7078 


Cfdssic Americmi dwifii/ in 
it m^iwi settim/ for orer 20 
tfenrs in Okftihoma CHt/. 
Cali for rcsemiihm. 


Cimwiit/ eiet/ant dinmif, 
featuring mnrrd 
fi urtnintf 
ft (titan vitismc. 


rrouditj tienitii/ tin* 
^tmt tiieak.^ in fUsiark 
Sfocki/anls Citft 
sima 10 10 . 


Okhtfioma's fim\sf upscale 
steak house and seahunf 
restaurant. One it f the slatels 
best trine fi.sfs. 





La Baguetl'e Bistro 

Cs^uol ticsiaurant ^ Boh cry 




1 * 


Sellers* 

Catering 

^///Hfjerro Tetrii 



2409 N'AV. Hudsem 
Oklahoma City. OK 
14051 525-7007 

Rtmtaniic eieifance 
focaled in Ihe hearl of 
historic uptown OIxC. 
Rxiensire wine list and 
unpartdhded pastries. 
Calf far reserratioiis. 


7408 N. May 
Oklahoma CHv 
1405) 840-5047 

Ca.suaf dininff atmosphere 
with at tent ire .serrire. 

Rtijap our Repkmai 
French Specialties anti 
extensire wine fist. 


I5920SK 29 th 
Choftaw 
14051 590-8047 
vvw^v, t d I' i>a t h/u I djic r m n 

Oripimii (lerman Cuisine 
since ttlTfi .Vward uinnini/ 
wine list. Ctmie and enjop 
Cennan '^Cemueihchkeit "/ 


1405) 424-8524 
Kxt. 495 

The rertf hest for 
a •editings, recept hi is. 
and can fe ret we centers. 
Accomadatians for 
seminars and faniihf 
reunions. 




WOOLABOC MUSEUM 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Dr. C. W. Hammond, Henry IVe/b, and Bert Gaddis, October 1928 


ROGUES’ REUNION 

COWBOYS AMD THIEVES CONVEME 

O UTLAWS, CATTLE THIEVES, AND LAWMEN HAVE MIXED 
for good or ill since before Oklahoma statehood. This odd 
combination of money and morals helped create the popular 
images of the Wild West that flourished back East in the head- 
lines and dime novels beginning with the Gold Rush days and 
continuing right up to today, 

Frank Phillips, founder of Phillips Petroleum Company, be- 
came enamored with this picture of the West before he moved 
to Oklahoma, and his fascination with Oklahoma outlaws 
never waned. 

In 1927, Phillips decided to indulge his fondness for these 
characters that seemed to come straight out of the books he had 
enjoyed as a youth — real six-gun toting outlaws. He was already 
acquainted with many men from his pre-oil days as a banker, 
often loaning them money and overseeing their accounts. 

To meet more of the Old West's notorious few, Phillips de- 
cided to hold a gathering at his ranch (now the Woolaroc Mu- 
seum), and christened the event the Cow Thieves and Outlaws 







Satyrtlay, Ocrofcr 3rtK 10 a-oi. - p.oi, & 
' Sofid^;, QctobdL^tlu 


j & entertainment, ofltstanding hotels, 


B&B’s, golf, Arcadlalake, tennis, 


antique browsing, restaurants galore 
C & so much mot4! 


^ 'if w % 

CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 
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The Chickasaw Nation 


(580) 436-2603 • Box 1548 • Ada, Oklahoma • 7482 1 



Join the people of the 
Chickasaw Nation, 
A time for gathering 
and fellowship. 

A place for celebration 
and remembrance. 


Q^if{ '^noalu£6^ 

’Governor of UAe GjSic^asaw OCa/ion 



Chickasaw Historic Capitol 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 



Centennial Celebration 
P.O. Box 1548 
Ada, Oklahoma 7482 1 
(580) 436-2603, Ext. 508 



Chickasaw Nation Dance Troupe 
“The dancers share with a local community 
the ancient art ofshellshaking and song" 


Little Miss Chickasaw 1996-97 
LaTasha Johnson 



Chickasaw Nation 
Tourism Department 
P.O. Box 1620 
Purcell, Oklahoma 73080 
1-800-593-3356 



1 998 Chickasaw Festival & 
Annual Meeting 
P.O. Box 363 

Tishomingo, Oklahoma 73460 
(580) 371-2040 


Dedication Day, Nov. 17, 1998 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 


http:llwww,chickasaw. com 
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September ^ - October 4- 

Tishomingo, Oklahoma 


MUSEUM 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Major G. W. Lillie * Pawnee Bill/ Frank Phillips, George L. Miller, and 
Arthur Lamb, October 1928 


Reunion. Party consultants for the first year included his fore- 
man, former sheriff Grif Graham, Gordon W. Lillie, alias “Paw- 
nee Bill,” and the Miller brothers of the 101 Ranch. 

The rules were specific. Everyone had to check his weapons 
at the gate — outlaw and lawman alike — and nobody could be 


arrested while in attendance. Outlaws were allowed a twenty- 
four-hour head start out of town at the end of the festivities, 
and rumor has it that Phillips even managed to get some guests 
paroled for a day so they could attend. 

One of Phillips’s favorites was Henry Wells, a local bandit 
with a colorful personality who enjoyed mingling and telling 
tales of his exploits. Other outlaws were more discreet, and so 
there is no way to prove their attendance. 

With such a notorious guest list, though, Phillips made sure 
from the outset there was more than enough to eat and drink 
(thus protecting his own cattle herds). And though the risk to 
life and limb is much less today, a smorgasbord of food will be 
available at the gathering, including a roasted pig complete with 
apple in mouth. 

Originally, the reunion was by invitation only. Since its re- 
sumption in 1995, invitations are still sent out by the Frank 
Phillips Foundation, but the fundraising event is open to the 
public as well. Entertainment will be country music star 
Michael Martin Murphey. 

— Charlotte Anne Smith 

The reunion will be September 26 beginning at 5 p.m. at the Clyde 
Lake picnic grounds at Woolaroc Museum, southwest of Bartlesville on 
State Highway 123 in the Osage Hills. Tickets: $66. (800) 636-0307 or 
(918) 747-2882. 


The Carpet Store At Your Door! 


Our Carpet Vans® Come directly to you at your home 
or business offering professional service, expert 
installation and over 3,(KK) distinctive colors and 
styles of quality products with mill direct pricing. 

FLOOR 

To Schedule A FREE In-Home Estimate, 

Call (405)440-9393 

Carpet, Vinyl, Hardwood. Tile and Area Rugs 
Financing Available 


F LG C 
CQVHRl^ 





Jasmine 

Children’s jHp6ut_ 

'bringing the woi#to^ur child” 
Hands-on activ'ities • Special programsj 
Sirthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: T uesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed MondayfiSi H^j^ys 
Seminole, OK. 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 




Additional copies of the Oil issue may 
be ordered directly from Oklahoma Today. 
A bulk discount is available for orders of 1 0 
or more. 


Qty 1-9 $3.95 

10-24 $3.25 

25+ $2.50 


Please include $ .50 per copy on orders 
of 7 copies or less. For more than 7 copies, 
use the shipping chart on the enclosed form. 

Call us at I -800-777- 1 793 witli credit 
card orders or use the enclosed order form. 

OKIAHOV1A 

TDDW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 
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^Mon&ealdioise 


6304 S, 57th W Ave. 
(918) 446-9917 

An intimate dining 
experience. Since 1965, a 
TUiso favorite with award- 
winning steaks and seafood. 
Extensive wine list. 


8246 S* Lewis 
(918) 298-0000 

1542 R 15th St 
(918)583-5555 

Casua/ dining, serving the 
finest seafood and steaks 
prepared New Orleans style. 
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100 E, 2nd St. 
(918) 582-9000 
In the Adams Mark Hotel 


S;^nafu;e Italian dishes are 
served by a singing miit staff 
perfomiing Sroodiviqy and opera 
fu/iei A unique dining exp&ience! 




2833 E. 51st St 
(918) 742-9097 


lamWs offers hickory 
grilled steaks, large lobster 
tails and smoked chicken 
with the best in Lebanese 
hor d'oeuvres. 


3324-LE. 31st St 
(918) 745-9998 

Since 1 966, we*ve served 
the best in steaks, seafood, 
sandwiches, soups and 
salads. A 71u/sa tradition 
tucked in back! 



6100 S. Sheridan 
(918) 496-3311 


Dinner at the Silver Flame is 
a/ivay 5 a pleasure. Cooked- 
to-order steaks, appetizers 
galore and attentive sennee 
are our catchwords. 




vors 


4444 S. Sheridan 
(918) 492-3826 

Flavors combines fine and 
casuai dining rooms, an 
extensive menu, and unique 
daily specials to bring Tulsa 
the “New Standard of Dining. "" 



6536 E. 50th St 
(918) 665-1416 

Our Claim has been 
at Steak for over 
twenty years. 





PHILBROOK 

MUSEUM OF AKT 

Irbiir H mffoni' pw the world 




OtguHsed afld dfculited by Art Smkies (ncematkirwit ilA 


TREASURES FROM 
HILLWOOD MUSEUM 


September 6 - Navember 1 


Visd Tuesday - Sunday 
2121 South Rockford Road in Tulsa 
$5p Seniors $3, Children Free 



Coach Bob Simmons 


“This 

TEAM 


GOING ra 
TAKE 




TO 



WHOLE 

NEW 

L... 


-► 

and we're taking you 

Ca 

L 

ill for Tickets! 

right along with us. 

► 
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OSU Football 

L www^okstate.com 


On the field, the Cowboys wilt intimidate the 
toughest of football teams. But the only thing 
you have to be afraid of? Not getting good tickets. 



Read Ranch's * Little Shop of Horrors* 


HAUNTED 

HAPPENINGS 

A SELECTION OF SPOOKY SPOTS 

npHERE*S NOT MUCH OF A MARKET 
X. for fourteen-foot hairy claws* so 
Stephanie Read had to create a pair her- 
self with bolts of fur and chicken wire. 
Papier-m^che was the material of 
choice for her fifteen-foot dragon, and 
dabs of red putty transformed manne- 
quins into vampires. 

Read’s gruesome handiwork draws 
more than 1 0,000 people each October to 
the Scary Prairie Hayrides at the Read 
Ranch in Chandler. (Come around 7:30 
p,m,; otherwise, the wait can be any- 
where from a half-hour to two hours.) 
Besides her two-mile “set” — which in- 
cludes a 4,000-square-foot barn, woods 
cloaked in black light, and a ghost 
town — Read hires more than twenty cos- 
tumed high schoolers to spook guests 
rolling past on open-bed wagons or in 
this year’s addition, a hearse. 

For ghosts of a more historical nature, 
check out the Overholser Mansion in 
Oklahoma City and the George M. 
Murrell Home Site near Tahlequah. 

For the last seven years, master story- 
teller Marie Harris has ensconced herself 
on the third floor of the 1903 Overholser 
Mansion to relate tales of the owners, 
Henry Overholser, wife Anna, and 
daughter, Henry lone, who all “loved the 
house so much they just refused to 
leave,” Harris says. 

Historians, custodians, and even cura- 
tor Bill Fullhart’s grandson have seen 
Anna moving from the library to the 
music room, her young figure set off by 
the $15,000 Henry Worth beaded gown 
she once wore to an inaugural ball. For 
years, mother and daughter have also 
been spotted floating through bedrooms 
in the early morning hours. 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


Although the ^‘Real Ghost Stories” 
event strives to be historical and edu- 
cational, Harris says, “The more you 
know about the home, the more you 
feel their presence*" 

The Murrell Home just south of 
Tahlequah also aims to spread history, but 
the 153-year-old antebellum mansion has 
its share of haunts. More than 200 people 
came last year to be spooked by tales in- 
volving voodoo. Civil War slaves, the 
Hunter’s Ghost who appeared at George 
Murrell’s fox hunts, and Reese Roebuck, 
the young neighbor who mysteriously 
died nine days after shooting a black dog 
who supposedly flew and shrieked like a 
woman, {Reese still lies in one of the old 
burying grounds near Park Hill.) 

Some towns no longer exist to pass 
down their supematurai encounters, and 
that*s where Jim Etter of Oklahoma City 
comes in. For years, the retired reporter 
has crisscrossed the state seeking out 
ghost towns and gleaning their secrets 
from old-timers and descendants. 

One of the more popular findings Etter 
will share at Kingfisher’s Chisholm Traii 
M useum in late October is that of Belle 
Starr, the Bandit Queen whose ghost re- 
portedly still haunts what used to be 
Whitefield (now just a post office and a 
few scattered houses near Lake Eufaula in 
eastern OkJahoma). 

The infamous friend to outlaws was 
ambushed and killed near the town in 
1889, and less than a year later, stories 
surfaced of her ghost riding on her horse. 
Midnight* (One caveat~she only shows 
up on a full moon.) 

— Kelly Crow 

The hayrides are held October 16- 1 Si 25- 
25, 30y and 31 at the Read Ranchj located 
hventy-pve miles east of Oklahoma City on 
Rotite 66, First wagon leaves at sunseti and the 
last leaves at 1 1 p*m, (Sundays at 9:30 p.mj. 
(405) 258-2999, ''Real Ghost Storks^’ at 
Overhober Mansion in Oklahoma City begitts 
October 29 and 30 at 6:30 and 7:30 p. m. 

(405) 528-8485. The Ghost Stories near 
Tahlequahb Murrell Home will be told in 
hourly sessions from 6 to 8 p.m, an October 30 
and 31. (918) 456-275 L Jim Etter will discuss 
Okiahoniab ghost towm on Oaober24 at I p.nt. 
at the Chisholm Trail Museum in Kingfisher. 
Copies of his 1 996 booh Ghost -Town Talcs 
of Oklahoma, can he found in local book- 
stores and at the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. (405) 375-5176. 
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Beauty in the Beast 

During the summer of 1994, Oklahoma Today's 
contributing photographer David Fitzgerald was on 
a business trip \yith his publisher, Doug Pfeiffer. 
With four hours to kilt before Pfeiffer's plane ride 
back home, the two were brainstorming. Fitzgerald, 
musing, shared with his publisher one of hie 
favorite places in Oklahoma, the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge. "We were listening to the 
soundtrack of Dances with Wo/vu^'driving in my 
Jeep. The sun was setting, and then Doug saw the 
buffalo herd on the plains up Against Mount Sc^." 
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Thus the vision was born. "I bought every book out 
there to learn buffalo habits, and then I began in 
the Wichitas just spending time with the bison, 
observing them, and taking pictures," says Fitz- 
gerald. This marked the photographic beginnings of 
Bison: Monarch of the Ptains, published this 
September by Graphic Arts Center Publishing. As 
the project progressed, Fitzgerald realized he 
needed to expand his focus by including other 
states where the buffalo roam — Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. 



Confining his studies to oniy herds that appear on 
public land, Fitzgerald says, got some idea of the 
way our country looked back around 1S30, before 
the Civil War, when the buffalo were still free to 
roam the plains. It must have been awesome to see 
herds that extended from horizon to horizon/' While 
the ioumey of the bison unfolds through Fitzgerald's 
lens, author Linda Hasselstrom tells the animals' 
story. Hasselstrom weaves the evolving, evocative 
tale of the bison from the great Indian hdirt^ through 
near ejctinction and up to modern-day repatriation. 

— Aimee J. Downs 


In 1917, Frank Phillips started 
more than an oil company. 
He started a legend. 



li^venturoLis oilman’s historv 


l^^aptures the spirit of the Old 
West.'lbday Bartlesville’s unique 
past lives on in dramatic 
architecture, priceless art collections 


and maseums, scenic prairie life, and 


world*reno\vned events. Make your way 
to Bartlesville, where you can still 
discover the sites and sounds that 
have made us legendary for tlie past 
100 years. For more infornmlion. 
call 1-800-364-8708. 



Frank PbiUips Mansion 


Wmlaroc Museum & WdlifePmm^ 


Frmik IJowl Wighrs Jbitw 
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T here was a time when Americans loved and identified with their cars so much, you couldn’t pull 
them out from behind the wheel. They cherished their automobiles like pets, stroking the shiny 
chrome details with diapers and shining the paint on bodies that were so solid, they seemed able to take a 
broadside from a cannon without so much as a scratch. The interiors were nicer than many owners’ living 
rooms — V-8 powered furniture without walls, always a window nearby with an ever-changing view. 


World War II was over, and when returning G.I.s 
moved their families into new developments on the 
edge of town, cars became essential to everyday life: 
no more walking down the street to the diner, no 
more leisurely strolls to the Bijou around the corner. 
So it stood to reason that if you loved your automo- 
bile, and your overstuffed bench seats were more 
comfortable than any restaurant booth or theater 
chair ... why get out of that cream puff, anyway? 
Americans’ ever-growing love of their cars gave rise 
to, among other things, new businesses. When driv- 
ers expressed a desire to drive right up to their hotel 
rooms, the motor hotel or “motel” was invented. 
When moviegoers wanted to watch films in their 
comfortable cars instead of fighting strangers for 
armrests in an auditorium, drive-in movie theaters 
came along for convenience, comfort, and privacy. 

But drive-in restaurants have had one of the most 
apparent impacts on our culture, and with the near 
extinction of drive-in theaters and the increasingly 
rare use of the term “motel,” they’ve had the great- 
est longevity. That continued presence is due in part 
to the booming fortunes of Oklahoma City-based 
Sonic Corp., one of the greatest fast-food success sto- 
ries of the Nineties. Now enjoying the most prodi- 
gious growth of its forty years in business, the 1,800- 
store Sonic chain combines made-to-order food, fast 
service, and convenience (if there’s a parking space, 
then your table is ready) to establish some of the 
strongest customer loyalty in the cutthroat-competi- 
tive, fast-food industry. 



HOW 

SONIC 

BECAME 

AMERICA’S 

DRIVE-IN 

BY 

GEORGE 

LANG 


Cliff Hudson, president and CEO of Sonic and the 
man credited most with its current success, says cus- 
tomers are more likely to make return trips to Sonic 
than to any other competitor, even the Golden 
Arches. “Our rate of loyalty, according to industry 
data, is higher than any other business, including 
McDonald’s,” Hudson says during an early morning 
meeting at an Oklahoma City coffee shop. “Eighty 
percent of our customers were not coming to us a 
dozen years ago, but they’re coming back just as of- 
ten as the people who were coming a dozen years ago. 
There’s something about this thing. When they plug 
into it, they really like it.” 

SONIC YOUTH 

Before Sonic, there was a cottage, a panful of 
chicken, and a top hat. After serving in World War 
II, Troy Smith had dreams of being a successful res- 
taurateur. In the late Forties, he opened a small op- 
eration in Shawnee that he dubbed the Cottage Cafe, 
a building with four booths and a dozen stools up 
against a Formica counter. It worked on a very small 
scale, but it didn’t work enough for Smith to support 
a family of four. 

Hoping to make the restaurant business pay. Smith 
sold the Cottage Cafe and opened a larger operation 
he called Troy’s Panful of Chicken. Compared to the 
Cottage, the new restaurant was a wildly successful 
operation, and Smith tried to open multiple loca- 
tions. Unfortunately, while the market for Smith’s 
chicken was good, it wasn’t that good, and by 1953, 
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Troyes Panful of Chicken had turned out to be a 
flash in the pan. 

Still, Smith did not give up on his dream, and 
after selling what was left of the Panful of Chicken 
business, he bought a parcel of land that held a 
steak house and a root beer stand. His initial plan 
was to run the steak house as his primary opera- 
tion and pull in some extra cash selling root beer 
and hot dogs to passersby. As it turned out, pa- 
trons enjoyed Smith's frankfurters more than his 
sirloin, and the root beer stand, known as the Top 
Hat, far outlived the steak joint. 

The Top Hat was typical of drive- in operations 
of that period, A small building housed a 
cramped kitchen, and customers ordered 
through a window, picked up their food, and ate 
it at outdoor tables or inside their cars. Smith 
was doing well with the Top Hat, but he was al- 
ways on the lookout for a new angle. Driving 
through Louisiana in late 1953, Smith came 
across a hamburger shop with an interesting 
hook. The proprietor had installed an intercom 
system, allowing patrons to drive into the busi- 
ness, push a button, and order their food. As 
soon as he could strike a deal, Smith had com- 
missioned the Louisiana man to install speakers 
at the Top Hat. To complete the equation. Smith 
hired food senders. In the early days of drive-ins, 
servers jumped on the running boards of ap- 
proaching vehicles and directed them to their 
parking spots, earning the nickname ''carhops." 
To this day, the name sticks. 

The new system at the drive- in was a runaway 
success — revenues doubled during the first week, 
and the Top Hat started attracting attention from 
other businessmen passing through Shawnee. In 
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1956, a Woodward grocer named Charlie Pappe 
stopped in for a burger and was impressed with 
Smith's drive-in concept. He had been looking for 
an opportunity to get out of managing his Safeway 
store, and the Top Hat seemed like the wave of the 
future. Pappe introduced himself to Troy Smith, 
and a few months later, there was a Top Hat Drive- 
in in Woodward, The company motto reflected the 
presence of the intercom system: “Service at the 
Speed of Sound." 

By 1958, Smith and Pappe had attracted two 
other entrepreneurs into the fold, and Top Hats 
were operating in Shawnee, Woodward, Stillwater, 
and Enid. Unfortunately, lawyers soon informed 
Smith and company that “Top Hat" was a copy- 
righted name and that their moniker constituted 
infringement. The partners started poring through 
Webster's Dictionary, searching for a catchy %vord 
that summed up their business. During the late Fif- 
ties, with the race to the moon fully engaged by the 
world's superpowers, everyone from school age to 
old age was fascinated by the Space Age. Eventu- 
ally, Smith and Pappe found the perfect name for 
their operation: Sonic. Definition: speed of sound. 

With the new name in place, Sonic took off, and 
Smith and Pappe began licensing to franchisees, 
the first of whom was Rex Valentine, who located 
his Sonic on Broadway in Edmond. Not far be- 
hind Valentine was a young man from Perry 
named Marvin Jirous. Inspired by a local Dairy 
Queen owner who “had a new car and a new 
house,” lirous opened a drive-thru in Fairview 
called Dairy Boy when he was 20, 

“That first year, we ran $22,000 worth of busi- 
ness for the whole year," says Jirous, who now op- 
erates over fifty Sonics throughout the Southeast. 
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'"That was a lot of money, 'cause that was nickel 
Cokes and nickel ice cream cones, see? Now weT do 
more than that in one week with Sonic.” 

In I960, I irons visited Charlie Pappe’s Sonic tn 
Woodward and was impressed by the welUoiled 
movements of the system, the controlled parking, 
the good food, and of course, the speakers. It was 
obvious to J irons that the intercom -carhop system 
was allowing Pappe to turn the food around faster, 
which meant greater volume, which meant more 
revenue. Jim us threw his hat in the ring, and it 
wasn't long before Pappe helped Jirous scout a lo- 
cation in Alva, He sold his Dairy Boy, signed a one 
and a half page, double- spaced contract drafted by 
Shawnee lawyer O.K. Winterringer, and Marvin 
1 irons was the proud otvner of a Sonic franchise, 
which opened in March 1961. During his first year, 
the money rolled in, “I know we ran over $100,000 
the first year — that was five times what we were 
doing in Fairview,” Jirous says. 

SONIC FLEET 

Jirous expanded his operations quickly, opening 
stores in Blackwell and Ponca City during that first 
year. After that, Pappe and firous opened stores in 
Durant in 1963 and Marshall, Texas, in 1967, 
firous's activity was being matched by his fellow 
franchisees, and by that year, there were forty-one 
Sonic Drive-Ins operating in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Texas. By most accounts, Pappe was instrumen- 
tal in developing the expansion strategy of that pe- 
riod, and when he unexpectedly died in 1967 at 54, 
Troy Smith was forced to restructure the company. 
Smith invited Jirous and one other franchisee to take 
over Sonic Supply, the supply and distribution di- 
vision of the company. 

1 n the next six years, the group built an additional 
124 drive-ins throughout the three-state area, re- 
fiectinga more aggressive expansion policy. In 1973, 
the company went through another major restruc- 
turing when a group of ten principal franchise own- 
ers was formed to serve as officers and board of 
directors. The board bought the company as 
well as essential elements like the name, 
logo, and supply division. Then, in a move 
that dramatically shifted control of 
the company, 1,250 shares of slock in 
Sonic were offered to each store op- 
erator at $ I per share, Liltimately result- 
ing in Sonic becoming an over-the- 
counter publicly traded company, 
Jirous became president of 
the new company, and dur- 
ing the next five years, 
Sonic opened an astound- 





Last year. Sonic 
served about 78 
million cherries to 
customers — 
enough to stretch 
from Fresno* 
California, to 
Oktahoma City. 



If you took all of 
the hamburger 
patties Sonic 
purchased last year 
and stacked them 
one on top of the 
other, they would 
be as tall as 2376 
Empire State 
Buildings laid end- 
to-end. 
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In November 1997, 
Forbes named 
Sonic to its "200 
Best Small 
Companies in 
America" list for 
the fourth 
consecutive year. 


Source: Senic Corp. 
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ing 800 stores. Television advertising began in 1977, 
the result of a vote of the franchisees, and Sonic 
Drive-Ins could now be found in thirteen states 
throughout the Southwest. 

In retrospect, jirous believes the company grew too 
fast, “outran the management,” he says, and the rapid 
expansion happened at a less than ideal time. In 1973, 
when the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) instituted an embargo and fuel 
prices increased by one dollar a gallon, U,S. custom- 
ers dramatically decreased their fiiel consumption — 
a disastrous turn for a company that required its pa- 
trons to “drive in.” “A lot of our business comes from 
young people,” Jirous says. “And when you can fill 
your tank up for $5 one day, and the next day it costs 
$20 or $24 to fill your tank up, there weren't as many 
people on the road.” 

After the energy crisis leveled off. Sonic was hit 
with another blow as the costs of the war in South- 
east Asia came due and the U.S. encountered record 
inflation. Between 1978 and 1979, Sonic’s net prof- 
its dropped 21 percent. The following year, sales and 
operating revenues dropped by more than $5 mil- 
lion, and the company experienced a net operating 
loss of nearly $300,000. 

During the early Eighties, more than 300 low-per- 
forming stores were dosed, and by 1984, there were 
950 stores on the corporate map and no advertising 
in the budget. Furthermore, the company was with- 
out a national purchasing program, meaning there 
was no consistency in quality from store to store. 

Sonic was far from a black hole, but it was dead in 
the water, and in 1984, not many people would have 
predicted the amazing developments of the decade 
that would follow. It would take the return of a 
hometown boy to engineer a Sonic boom. 

SONICIWIAN 

As a teenager. Cliff Hudson didn’t hang out at 
Sonic. Back then, Sonic Drive-Ins were still a rural 
phenomenon, and while there are now a couple of lo- 
cations near his old stomping grounds at Oklahoma 
City's Northwest Classen High School, they wouldn't 
appear until after he graduated as student council 
presidentin 1973. 

“It was a good time for Northwest Classen, al- 
though there was a lot of conflict — it was the first 
years of court-ordered integration. But for me, it was 
a good growing- up experience,” Hudson says. “It 
shaped my world view very significantly, particularly 
in working with people from various cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds and confronting, in a construc- 
tive way, people who are full of hate and venom. It 
was a good life lesson, one that I still apply today in 
my everyday work.” 
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Hudson did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman, then pro- 
gressed to Georgetown University*s law school, 
from which he graduated in 1980, He did not im- 
mediately return home to Oklahoma City — his 
wife, Leslie, was studying epidemiology at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland, So 
he bided his time, practicing business law in a 
tow^n whose citizens are likely to take crab cakes 
over burgers every time. In 1 982, Cliff and Leslie 
Hudson moved back to Oklahoma City, and 
while Hudson hoped to take full advantage of the 
business law opportunities available in the petro- 
leum industry, he was met only with disappoint- 
ment. moved back here for the oil boom,” 
Hudson says. “I missed it.” 

What he didn*t miss was Oklahoma's biggest 
economic downturn since the Dust Bowl, With 
banks going under and Oklahoma's oil industry 
in free fall, most of Hudson's private practice 
would involve depressing stuff — bankruptcies 
and divisions of assets, “I was looking at an 
economy that was falling fast,” he says. "I real- 
ized things were not going to be getting better for 
small business law practices. People w'ere fight- 
ing over ever-shrinking resources, everybody 
going at each other- — it was nasty'.” 

Hudson realized he could either spend the 
next few years embroiled in the dissolution of 
Oklahoma businesses or leave private practice 
and join a major corporation's legal depart- 
ment. As it turned out, one of Hudson's neigh- 
bors in Oklahoma City's Linwood neighbor- 
hood worked for Sonic and suggested that he 
consider going to work for the drive-in giant. 
Cliff Hudson joined in March 1984, beginning 
what wmuld be a decade-long transformation of 
the company and a relatively swift ascent to the 
top of its corporate ranks. 

Following two years in the legal department, 
Hudson spent four years working on the 
company's financial picture. In May 1986, 
Sonic's management executed a successful $10 
million leveraged buyout of the company from 
its franchisee shareholders, creating a pivotal 
shift in the corporate power structure. “The key 
issue for Sonic's success w'as a change in control,” 
Hudson says. “When management bought the 
company in May of 1 986, there was no diversion 
from the turnaround plan by dissenting voices.” 
The turnaround was achieved by creating suc- 
cess on local levels, then presenting those suc- 
cesses as case studies for duplication elsewhere. 
Sonic asked stores in markets like Austin and 
Oklahoma City to purchase their foodstuff's to- 
gether. By buying bulk from a single distributor, 


In 1997, there were 
enough Sonic hot 
dogs purchased that 
they would stretch, 
end-to-end, from 
Boston to Los 
Angeles, then from 
Los Angeles back to 
Nashville, then from 
Nashville to Boise, 


Idaho. 



It's a fact: Last 
year. Sonic 
purchased nearly 
23 million pounds 
of French fries. 
That's enough to 
give one large 
order (4,5 oz,) of 
Sonic fries to every 
person in New 
York City every 
day for twenty 
two days. 



Sonic is the largest 
employer of carhops 
in the nation. Across 
the chain, Sonic 
employs around 
17,000 carhops. 



the stores in turn lowered the cost of their goods 
and increased quality at the same time. As a result, 
the stores managed to save 2 percent, which was 
then put into local advertising. 

“We started getting tremendous results from it,” 
Hudson says. “Sales started really exploding, and 
when sales exploded, profits also exploded. So you 
then tell the other markets, 'Look what s happen- 
ing in Austin. If you do the same thing, you can 
have the same experience.' So it literally started 
marching out like that.” 

Sonic eventually began to achieve unity. A “ret- 
rofit” program was put in place to beautify and re- 
habilitate locations that had not been given “face- 
lifts” in several years. By 1986, Sonic was once 
again establishing a presence through advertising, 
with 36 percent of stores advertising together and 
spending $300,000 on television spots. 

Just before becoming CFO, Hudson initiated 
another major step. In Februar>^ 1991, Sonic an- 
nounced an initial public offering that raised $52 
million. Those funds were used to pay off debt, 
fortify the company's working capital, and buy out 
venture capital investors. Four years later, a sec- 
ond public offering garnered $28.2 million. 

By 1993, 95 percent of the stores were adver- 
tising together, spending S15 million on the ad 
campaign, “Sonic: Drive in for a Change.” The 
campaign featured Fifties teen idol Frankie 
Avalon as spokesman, with the humor centering 
on whether people recognized him when he 
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pulled into a Sonic location. The ads did succeed 
in heightening Sonic’s profile^ but Hudson says 
they did not create an entirely desirable effect* “In 
’94, the surveys showed no brand identity,” 
Hudson says, “Awareness, but limited brand iden- 
tity. If you go back to "94, when we polled people 
on what they thought about when they thought of 
Sonic, they said "Frankie Avalon.’” 

Although Avalon’s presence never damaged the 
company’s image, Hudson, who became Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer in 1995, insisted that the company’s 
new ad campaign focus on Sonic’s most distinctive 
attributes: its food and its carhops. Burger and tots 
specials, Route 44 fountain drinks, and fresh-faced, 
cheerful watt staff took center stage, “Now the food 
was the hero, the carhop was the hero, the fimda- 
mentaJ treasures of our business* You get to ’97, and 
people say, *Sonic has a unique menu and made-to^ 
order food,’” he says, “The more we get the word 
out, the more people come in; the more they come 
in, the more they come back,” 

CEOs rarely have spare time, but Hudson’s share 
clearly is parceled out — first to his wife and his two 
sons, then to his role as president of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation (the stock and 
bond equivalent to FDIC), then to his leadership in 
the Democratic Party, After all those requirements 
are fulfilled, he swims to relieve stress and presum- 
ably sleeps on occasion. Meanw^hile, he hopes he and 
his company will continue in its current trajectory, 
achieving success at the speed of sound. 



SONIC BOOMS 

Today, Sonic operates in nine core states and con- 
siders eighteen states across the South and Midwest 
their developing markets. Its current market value is 
estimated to be in excess of $260 million, and its 
third-quarter earnings for 1 998 showed a revenue in- 
crease of 21 percent to $59*2 million over the previ- 
ous year The company now competes head-to-head 
with McDonald’s, Burger King, and Taco Bell in its 
prime markets in the South, 

But those facts mean little to somebody on lunch 
break, somebody who wants not just a hamburger, but 
a hamburger with, say, mustard on one bun, mayon- 
naise on the other, no pickles, extra onions, and a side 
of jalapenos. Sonic will make that burger precisely to 
specifications. To that person, third-quarter earnings 
are nice, but can she have extra vanilla in a Dr, Pep- 
per? Furthermore, can she get it quickly so she can get 
back in time to punch the clock? That the answer is yes, 
Hudson says, is key to Sonic’s current enormous suc- 
cess, “It fits well with people’s lifestyles,” Hudson says. 
“There is a freshness and quality about it that appeals 
to people, but at the same time fits with what is often 
a harried lifestyle.” ilS 

GETTING THERE 

With 1 95 Soitics dotthig the state and others going up 
every three days or so^ it shoaidn't take too lotig to drive in. 
For those thirsting for a hit of nostaigia to go along vv/7/i 
their cherry limeade^ try the Sonic at 21 5 N. Main Street in 
Sidhvater. One of the first four Top Hat drive-ins converted 
to Sonic in 1959, ifs original Sonic neon sign still glows. 
(405) 280-7654 or 
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An Architectural Movement Sparks a Conversion Reaction 
across Oklahoma. Here, Pioneers Set up Housekeeping. 


T he old Santa Fe railroad tracks hug the west side of what was once an 
automotive parts supply warehouse, but today, as trains still pass by the 
20,000-square- foot building just north of Bricktown in downtown Oklahoma City, a 
transformation Is under way. Three years ago, Laura and Joe Warriner bought the 1 924 
building, suffering from thirty years of neglect, and have spent every spare moment 
since restoring the warehouse into an art studio of unbelievable proportions and 
possibilities* But like any piece of art, it*s a work in progress. 

Although Bricktown and surrounding areas are hot properties today, the Warriners^ 
search for a warehouse in the late Sixties was a novel idea. At the time, though, Urban 
Renewal was in motion, and the push was on to raze old buildings. ''They were tear- 
ing everything down,” Laura, an abstract artist, says in disappointment. *'You couldn't 
buy them* They wouldn't sell them to you,” And since the couple already lived and 
still live in a much-adored 1, 500-square- foot home designed by Bruce Goff, they 
weren't interested in converting an old building into living space* Laura already bad 
a studio outside her home, but she longed for a different space with larger rooms 
and higher ceilings. 

In the 1980s, the couple resumed their search once again, but this time, most of 
the old buildings were in foreclosure after the Penn Square Bank debacle. "You 
had to buy square blocks downtown. You couldn't get anyone to talk to you about 
buying a little building,” Laura recalls. Another roadblock. Although she even- 
tually rented a warehouse space in northwest Oklahoma City, she wanted to own 
her own building, so in 1995, not long after the Murrah building bombing, the 
Warriners purchased a warehouse for $35,000. 

Loura Worriner's artistic medium, a series of boxes^ tops her rolling bookcases. 
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Granite fish, sculpted by Texas artist Jesus Bautista Moroles, 
enhance the twenly-four-foot loading dock table. 


Laura and Joe Warriner seated on their stainless steel couch, once a Wendy’s restaurant 
workstation; opposite page, the kitchen decked in granite, stainless steel, and copper tubing 


Together, along with the help of some friends, the 
Warriners redid the original red oak hardwood floors on 
the second story. Laura contracted out plumbing and elec- 
trical work and other large jobs, overseeing everything 
herself. Contractors originally estimated it would cost 
close to a half a million dollars just to bring the building 
up to code so Laura and Joe could receive an occupancy 
permit. A half million simply wasn’t in the budget. But 
with plenty of sweat equity, the Warriners were able to 
finish the building out for a lot less money. Another 
plus: they were willing to do much of the legwork, and 
they had the time. “What most people want done in 
sixty days, we were willing to bide our time and work 
on for three years,” Joe says. 

Laura found companies who could do necessary 
work, sometimes for a fraction of competing bids. 

Case in point: the warehouse’s freight elevator needed 
some attention, but repair estimates went as high as 
$30,000. In the end, Laura found a licensed elevator 
company that restored the elevator to its original 
condition for $3,500. 

For some undertakings expense was prohibitive, 
such as air conditioning the entire warehouse. The 
Warriners did have infrared radiant overhead 
heaters installed for winter months, but during 
the summer, a Nineties version of the old swamp 
coolers and the breeze from open windows pro- 
vide the only relief. 

Downstairs, where it remains a bit cooler dur- 
ing the summer, the Warriners have dedicated 
much of the space to a showcase area. “It’s not a 
gallery,” Laura says. “It’s a space for artists to use 
to explore other dimensions such as environ- 
mental pieces, installations, and performances.” 

While many projects remain, many are com- 
plete. The loading dock, which once accessed the 
train tracks from the warehouse’s second floor, 
now serves as a twenty-four-foot-long table be- 
side the kitchen. To break up the upstairs stu- 
dio space from the kitchen and entertainment 
area, Laura designed bookshelves. “Instead of 
building a wall separating everything, 1 came 
up with the idea of rolling bookcases, where 
all the art books went on one side, and on the 
other side, the shelves hold all my supplies,” 
she says. 


“If I inspire anybody, I hope it is to save what few buildings 
are left downtown,” she says. “There’s a mentality that if some- 
thing is old, you have to tear it down and build something new. 
You could never build back this building the way it is. It would 
be too expensive.” But merely occupying a building is one 
thing; it’s another thing entirely to restore it. Many times, in a 
frenzy to renovate, buyers gut old buildings and in the process 
tear out all their original character and integrity. “They try to 
make it something it isn’t instead of appreciating what it is,” 
Laura says. “1 mean, I could have come in here with drop ceil- 
ings and put air conditioning in, but 1 fell in love with the build- 
ing because of all of those exposed beams and the wood. And 
why would 1 want to go in and cover all that up with Sheetrock? 
You might as well buy something else.” 

For Laura, who has constructed small boxes of art since the 
early 1980s, the warehouse is just a bigger box — a large-scale 
piece of art in progress. “You take an object that has 
a definition, and you put it in different contexts so it has a 
different definition. It makes people think of things in a 
different way,” she says. 

Initially, Laura’s husband Joe, a local dentist, was against the 
idea of purchasing the warehouse. But in the end, even Joe says 
it has been worth it. “Just to see Laura this happy — she hasn’t 
touched the floor since,” he says. 
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“TheyVe high enough to where it visually gives you a divi- 
sion between the spaces so you can’t see the big mess that’s al- 
ways going on in the studio. But at the same time, it’s not too 
high to lose the feel of always being open.” 

For Laura and Joe, part of the fun and the art is the process 
itself, not the finished piece. “It is the path that is important 
to me,” Laura says of her work in small boxes and bigger boxes 


such as the warehouse itself. “I have this little saying on my pa- 
per chandelier,” she says, quoting an unknown writer. “A true 
artist is not necessarily the painter, the poet, the sculptor, the 
musician; he may be a man quietly winding his way through 
life, only he is set apart from the mass of humanity by his in- 
sight in the nature of things, and his search for reasons why 
has brought him higher on the scale of things.” ® 
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D r* Thomas Lera never fancied himself a firefighter* 
''There never was a quandary between being a doctor 
or a firefighter,” says the 44-year-old pediatrician, who 
lives in a 1947 fire station in downtown Oklahoma City, 

As a high school student in Texas, Lera began restoring cars 
as a pastime, and it was that passion that originally stirred him 
to seek out alternative living space. With two Mustangs and 
three Lincolns^ — all I960 vintage automobiles— Lera needed a 
garage or warehouse or some other odd space to combine 
workshop and home. Since he’d already restored a three-story 
Victorian house in Mesta Park, he knew it was doable. 

“In the beginning, i just wanted a brick building downtown 
that had garage space,” says Lera, who works for the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center at Children’s Hospi- 
tal of Oklahoma. “I used to ride my bike and jog around down- 
town looking for areas. I looked at some small apartment build- 
ings and several churches.” 

Although he wasn’t searching for a fire station, in the end 
it was probably the best option of all — with an ample garage 
and only a five minute commute to work. '‘A warehouse 
would have been much more complicated,” he says. “I would 
have had to build a kitchen and bathrooms into an open 
space. With the fire station, I was renovating something that 
already had a kitchen and bathrooms.” 

Lera purchased the OKC Fire Station No. 3 in July 1993, 
and five months later, he moved in. The station — originally 
a 1906 fire station that was torn down to build the mod- 
ern facility^ — housed six firemen and a captain up until the 
late 1970s. Then in 1978, the fire station relocated to 
northern Oklahoma City, and the 1 947 building at Elev- 
enth Street and Hudson Avenue became a city zoning of- 
fice and later a squatters’ den, A local artist bought the 
property in 1992 for about $40,000 and made some 



major renovations, including a new roof and central heat and 
air. A year later, Lera purchased the station for around $100,000. 

Thanks to a set of original blueprints and a specification 
manual, Lera was able to return the building to its original look, 
both inside and out. ‘'Once I decided all the interior walls were 
going to be natural brick, then it left really only two areas to 
decorate — the floors and the ceilings,” he says. “And thaf s why 
1 have purple ceilings in some rooms, and that’s why I did the 
different flooring in the downstairs with the leather look.” 
He chose green and fire-engine red as accent colors both 
indoors and outdoors, to complement the royal purple, 
Lera’s personal favorite. 

Lera also went out of his way to restore much of the fire 
station’s original charm. Once a gathering spot in the 
firefighters’ lounge area, the fireplace is now the focal point of 
a large living room. The original kitchen cabinets are still in 
place, but they have a more modern feel. The original steel fire 
poles were taken out of the building after it ceased as a fire sta- 
tion, probably for liability reasons. But Lera installed new gal- 
vanized Steel poles where the original holes were. He was also 
able to locate period hardware, such as doorknobs and Ughl 
fixtures, when the fire station on Broadway modernized in 1994 
and sold much of its original hardware. 

While 2,400 square feet serves as Lera’s home, the other 
2,000 square feet became his dream garage. There he stores 
vintage cars and a 1947 fire truck from Sayre, Oklahoma. “T 
don’t just have a big garage area, hut one that’s continuous with 
my house and enclosed,” he says. 

For many people, his living in a fire station creates some con- 
fusion. When Lera is working on his vintage cars with the ga- 
rage doors open, passersby will stop and ask how much he 
charges to work on air conditioners, and other times they ask 
if he carries batteries for fire alarms. “My little nephew.s don’t 
understand, either,” he says. “When they introduce me, they 
say. This is my uncle; he’s a fireman,’ ” 

As for the fire station resident, Lera says, “It’s just plain 
home. Its value rests in its unique history and its unique style. 
What I got out of it was the experience of doing it. 1 like stak- 
ing out the property and then getting it and seeing it to comple- 
tion. I love the process. I would do it again.” ® 

Opposite poge^ the fire holes; left, OKC Fire StaiEon No. 3 


Dr. Thomos Lera and his original fire hoses, nozzles, 
firefighter suits, ond 30yeor'old respirator mask 
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Brooks's bedroom, decorated with his metal art, 
is adjacent to the roof patio and freight elevator. 


Heavy Metal 


W hen Jamie Brooks returned to his hometown four 
years ago* he didn't plan to stay. But an early 
1900s building just north of downtown Enid 
changed everything. “Just seeing the space— when I first saw 
the building, 1 thought, ‘Man, it has so much potentiah IVegot 
to do it,'” recalls Brooks. 

So for $16,500, Brooks purchased the 1 0,000-square- foot, 
two-story building and converted it into his metalwork studio 
and residence. The 34 year old, who has a bachelor’s degree in 
fine art and a minor in industrial design from Long Beach State 
in Los Angeles, did almost all the work himselL Since the build- 
ing sat vacant for nearly ten years, the cleanup alone was quite 
a challenge. “The roof was bad, and pigeons were living here,” 
he says. “1 had to tear out ceilings and there was pigeon crap 
everywhere.” Because pigeon dung can cause diseases — ^ven 
Legionnaires' disease — Brooks geared himself in a respirator 
and mask and tore out the ceiling using scaffolding and crow- 
bars. If he’d known then it would be such grueling work, he 
says now, he might have reconsidered the undertaking. But in 
the end, he has no regrets. 

“1 can't imagine selling the building and going back into a 
house,” he says. Nor can he imagine buying a new building and 
starling such a massive project again. “Doing the work that 1 do, 
I really like the setup 1 have here,” he adds. The downstairs in- 
cludes a large workshop where he creates his own style of metal 
art, including picture frames, votives, and furniture. Also on the 
ground floor, there's a kitchen, living room, office, and storage 
area. The second floor, complete with Brooks's bedroom and 
bathroom, also has another large living space. Almost every room 
displays some of Brooks's artwork and design. For this home- 
grown boy-turned-artist, that's pretty impressive, 

“Art was so downplayed and foreign when I w'as growing up 
in Enid,” says Brooks, “No one I knew took art classes. W e were 
forced in seventh grade to take an art class, and I think that's 
the only one I had.” But thanks to his mom, a painter, he hit 
the art show circuit as a child, and something took hold. 


Rrghl, Jamie Bfoob, o mefalworking artist: 

opposite page, Brooks designed and ir^stalled the shower floor mosaic. 


During college, his art resurfaced as he began refmishing 
woodwork on sailing yachts. Then after marrying a California 
girl, the two launched their own hand-painted silk clothing 
company, Stella Ginella. While his wife designed patterns for 
the women’s dresses, tunics, pants, sarongs, and scarves, Brooks 
dyed and painted bolts of mostly silk chiffon fabric. Within Two 
years and a move to Seattle, department store giant Nordstrom 
began making orders, sometimes requesting as much as 
$100,000 worth of clothing for one shipment. But the couple's 
company got too big too quick, and before too long, the busi- 
ness became a strain on the marriage. 

Brooks decided to break off into kayaking, a sport he enjoyed 
while living in Seattle, The couple returned to California, and 
Brooks began working on state-of-the-art custom kayaks, 
eventually designing a few himself. After more than two years 
in the kayak business, Brooks decided to turn toward home in 
Enid. His parents were growing older, he was now in the middle 
of a divorce, and he had tired of the West Coast. 

Upon his return, he decided he would take some welding 
classes at the local vo-tech and master a trade he never learned 
making kayaks (the man he worked with welded all the cus- 
tom hardware for the boats). Of welding, Brooks says, “1 just 
took to it. "Although he has plans to combine his fabric, wood- 
working, and fiberglass skills with the metalwork, for now he 
is working solely with metal, “Tm relatively unskilled in tradi- 
tional metalworking techniques, so 1 kind of use that to my 
advantage and devise my own ways of working the materials,” 
he says. Many of his metal pieces come from the local scrap 
yard, where Brooks says he has first pick, “I'm the only artist 
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out there I know of getting the scraps,” he says. (On the West 
Coast, scraps are in high demand among artists.) 

For his bathroom. Brooks used his mother's old stainless steel 
salad bowl for the sink and designed bathroom lights from 
flexible aluminum conduit and sheet metal. In addition, he 
morphed aluminum tread plates (the kind that adorn fancy 
trucks) into bathroom cabinet doors. Even in the shower, he 
designed and created the hand-painted glass tilework. For the 
closet, he built an industrial size clothing rack from gas pipe 
and sheet metal. 

*MVe always just been a person who enjoys doing things for 
myself and trying to come out with neat results,” he says. For 
example. Brooks built a roof patio that connects to his bed- 


September • 


room. Fie also installed several wood burning furnaces in the 
building, although only his bedroom and bathroom are air con- 
ditioned. Because of the expense, the other areas of the build- 
ing will likely never be air-cooled. A working freight elevator, 
original to the building that was first a bakery and later home 
to a tire retread company, transports large work upstairs. 

“I can't imagine ever coming to a point and saying, ‘It’s 
finished,’ to stop doing little things. And that’s the cool 
thing about having so much space; there’s always something 
to change or work on,” says Brooks. “I just think it’s neat 
to live in a space that I had a hand in creating the way it's 
shaped, the way it looks. It’s not your ordinary house with 
standard rooms.” ® 
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Ron and Potti Fleming in their 
downstairs woodworking studio 


Lfp in Smoke 


T wo towering red brick smokestacks give Tulsa’s 
Highway 75 a hint of something grand, but hidden 
away in a forest of cottonwood trees along a creek is 
a garbage-incinerator-turned-home. The Tulsa City Incin- 
erator, built in the early 1940s, became Hearthstone in 1982 
when illustrators Ron and Patti Fleming converted the 
5,000-square-foot space into a studio and home. 

“It’s not like your regular house,” says Ron, pointing to 
one of the smokestacks that now spirals upward to a look- 
out tower. Reaching higher than four stories, the chimneys 
hover over the Flemings* two and a half acre grounds, where 
Ron has continually fought off poison ivy and Patti has 
tamed a winding path to the incinerator with day lilies, 
zinnias, and phlox. 

Almost two decades ago, the couple decided they didn’t 
want to live in just any house. They were looking for an un- 
usual living space. After using the old incinerator’s architec- 
ture in an advertising campaign he designed, Ron was sure 
he’d found home. The couple purchased the incinerator for 
$5,400 from the city and spent an undisclosed amount of 
money over the years making it into a home. As far as the 
Flemings know, they’re possibly the only couple in the nation 
living in a garbage incinerator. 

From the outset, the project was plagued with obstacles. 
“You ought to have heard my banker when 1 went up and asked 
him to borrow money to convert an incinerator into a house,” 
recalls Ron. “He just laughed.” And many shook their heads 
in disbelief. But the Flemings were determined. They spent 
every weekend for a year, just the two of them, wheelbarrowing 
ashes out of the ground floor of the incinerator. “The whole 
bottom was completely full of ashes,” says Ron, even though 
the incinerator was only in operation a year before the city 
passed a law that outlawed burning trash within city limits. 

After clearing out the ashes, the couple hired an architect to 
design a structurally sound living space. Skylights were built 
into the copper clad steel roof, overlooking an indoor Jacuzzi 


and sauna surrounded by a tropical garden. One of the smoke- 
stacks became a fireplace, and a bedroom loft was built above 
the second floor, giving the Flemings three floors of living 
space. The bottom floor, once piled to the ceiling in ashes, 
became the couple’s studio area, the second floor serving as 
living room, kitchen, and dining area. 

Although Ron just recently completed the winding stairs 
to the lookout tower, the couple has long accessed the bot- 
tom floor by climbing the smokestack’s stairs, which Ron 
built himself. Ron also designed and built the fortress-sized 
arched wooden doors to the incinerator to match the 
building’s arched exterior. 

Although Ron and Patti are illustrators by trade, Ron has be- 
come adept at woodwork. Patti often designs the pieces and Ron 
turns the wood into vessels and then carves them into works of 
art that can fetch $10,000 apiece. In 1993, he created a wooden 
bowl for the White House Collection of American Crafts. The 
bowl, which required twelve hours of work a day for a month 
and a half, is depicted in a book of the White House Collection. 
His woodwork is also in six museums, including Tulsa’s own 
Philbrook Museum of Art. 

And like the incinerator, he is often surprised at how much 
interest his woodwork has generated. After all, the 6 1 year old is 
foremost an illustrator; he didn’t even begin working with wood 
until 1983. Of the incinerator, though it could easily be said of 
his woodwork, Ron says, “It’s a style of its own.” (D 


Opposite page, the smokestack's four-story spiraling staircase reaches up 
to a lookout tower; right, the Flemings’ incinerator now called Hearthstone 
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PARTY 

Hargis and Turpen prove 


I f you’re hooked on Sunday morning television, your fa- 
vorites might be Cokie Roberts or Bob Schieffer. Throw in a 
little John MacLaughlin and his “Issue Ones/’ and youVe been 
duly apprised of the latest in Washington, D.C. But if yot/re an 
Oklahoman who’s addicted to the Sunday fare, you probably 

tune in thirty minutes earlier — 9: 30 a.m* — for an earful of lo- 
cal banter. The principals are Burns Hargis and Mike Turpen, 
who broadcast politics galore statewide and cast their views on 
the week’s newsworthy events. 

Their show, F/os/ipornf, a thirty-minute political talkfest hosted 
by the two former Oklahoma gubernatorial candidates and 
moderated by KFOR-TV’s Kevin Ogle, regularly deliberates with 
the best of the pundits, among them the Ragin’ Cajun, James 
Carville, and more recently Meet the Press moderator Tim 
RusserL A sleeper hit for KFOR, an NBC network affiliate in 
Oklahoma City, Flashpoint's brand of “infotainment” addresses 
political issues on national, state, and city levels. Turpen is the 
emotional donkey, Hargis the more reserved elephant. Together, 
they light into the political landscape with barbs sharp enough 
to make even the most seasoned wit stutter a sentence or two. 


Turpen, left; Hargis, right 



ANIMALS 

opposites attract. 


by Louisa McCune 


FLASH-. 

Sometimes Mike Turpen’s eloquence gets lost in the fray. His 
metaphors pile on top of each other avalanche-style as he refers 
casually to Rousseau and Descartes. His finger pointing and bra- 
zen questioning — ^“Is Frank Keating going to lead the Republicans 
to a victory, yes or no?” — requires immediate savvy from guests 
and equal bravado from Hargis. To be sure, his goal is the pursuit 
of happiness for families and the world around him. He wants to 
protect the innocent, and he wants respect for public servants. 

But he’s a lawyer. And a politician. And a pundit. He is paid 
to challenge, antagonize, and vehemently disagree. Sure, ever 
since he entered the seventh grade in Tulsa, he’s been running a 
political campaign, knee-deep in a land of one- liners and sound 
bite salvos. And in a media universe where political and legal 
commentators abound, Turpen could easily become just another 
talking head. But his messages are fundamental, basic tenets 
which often stray from party politics. He’s a passionate defender 
of his Democratic party, yes, but he is an equally passionate de- 
fender of quality of life. Regardless of your political affiliation, 
he would say your politics are the same as his politics: you both 
want the same thing for your families. 

“Eventually, you start looking for a career that allows you to 
continue the idea of making a living but also making a differ- 
ence,” says the onetime attorney general, now a partner at Riggs, 
Abney, Neal, Turpen, Orbison & Lewis. After five years of wait- 
ing tables at Steak and Ale, Turpen graduated from the Univer- 
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sity of Tulsa’s law school and headed straight to Muskogee, 
where he worked as legal adviser for the police department and 
later as the district attorney. This up-close view of crime led 
Turpen to an understanding of both cops — “That’s one of the 
hardest jobs in the whole world, because they expect you to 
make a spur-of-the-moment, split second, black-and-white de- 
cision based on the rules of law the Supreme Court divides on 
five to four” — and victims. Sickened by a systematic disregard 
for the casualties of crime, Turpen became an advocate for vic- 
tims’ rights and now sits on the board of the National Organi- 
zation for Victim Assistance. 


...POINT 

“If I could bottle the energy in that guy, I could propel the 
heating system in this building for the next five years,” says Burns 
Hargis from his office. “Mike has an enormous zest for life.” 

So does Hargis. Don’t be fooled by his consen^ative politics 
and restful demeanor. He is not programmatically Republican; 
nor is he your country club athlete. Born into the gypsy life of 
an oil geophysicist, the marathon runner moved twenty times 
throughout his childhood before settling down in Oklahoma 
City during high school. “Going to a new school when you have 
red hair and you’re named Burns is a real character builder,” 
says Hargis, now the vice chairman for Bank of Oklahoma. “1 
think I’m certainly a conservative, but ... I darn sure understand 
when people feel sort of defenseless in the face of their govern- 
ment or even big business. Maybe I went to too many new 
schools with an unusual name.” 

The wandering pattern of his childhood may also have led to 
the stability of his adult life. After an undergraduate career at 
OSU, Hargis obtained his law degree from OU and then began 
a twenty-eight-year law practice and political career in Oklahoma 
City. Serving in party politics, he made his way to a number of 
political boards in the early stages of his career, the highest of 
which was an appointment by Governor Henry Bellmon in 1987 
to chair the state’s commission for Human Services. 

In 1990, when Bellmon announced that he would not run 

To make the show work, 
we both have to adopt 
some political views and 
advocate them effectively.' 

for another term as governor, Hargis stepped up to the plate, 
raising $1 million in campaign dollars but finishing a disap- 
pointing third in the Republican primary. “1 didn’t have a par- 
ticular persona to the public,” Hargis says. “I was Bellmon’s 
welfare director. So while I was well received in certain areas, I 
was never able to penetrate the mass of Republican voters. I 
just couldn’t get there.” 



DOUBLE TALK 

Hargis and Turpen did catch the eye of one news producer 
at KFOR. The station was looking to boost ratings during the 
1992 presidential election season and thought a local equiva- 
lent of CNN’s Cro55//re would appeal to viewers. The coup de 
grace? Election night, when ratings came back with better than 
ever numbers. Six years later. Flashpoint is required watching 
for anyone interested in politics and everyone working at the 
state capitol. Says Secretary of State Tom Cole, “1 have to miss 
church for this show, and 1 need church.” 

Hargis and Turpen are the talent here. No puffing of egos, 
no pre-show makeup sessions, no practicing of one-liners 
(though plenty get thrown around). They make a flurry of 
phone calls throughout the week to coordinate guests, and then 
each retreats to his den of research. Hargis, a devoted reader 
of the Weekly Standard and Wall Street Journal surfs the Net, 
frequenting guerrilla journalist Matt Drudge’s web site 
(www.drudgereport.com) and accessing links to nearly every 
news source necessary for a thirty-minute program. Turpen, 
who calls Hargis “high tech” and himself “high touch,” pre- 
fers the “serendipity of looking through your own local news- 
paper.” (He did, however, become a national cause cdebre 
earlier this year when he ventured into an e-mail repartee with 
a Kenneth Starr supporter on the online magazine. Slate. 
Turpen wound up all over the nation’s editorial pages and even 
did a guest stint on Politically Incorrect with Bill Maher.) 


'If I could bottle 
the energy in that 
guy, I could propel 
the heating 
system in this 
building for the 
next five years.' 

“If you come to the debate ill-prepared, it’s very difficult to 
have any meaningful discussion,” says Hargis, who believes 
Flashpoint is a model for communication on all levels, not 
merely political. “If you come to a discussion with the attitude 
that the other person is evil, then it’s going to get mean quickly. 
Nobody can have any kind of civil discourse based on that.” 
But, adds Turpen, ""Flashpoint is infotainment. To make the 
show work, we both have to adopt some political views and ad- 
vocate them effectively, views that we don’t even necessarily 
believe in. So part of this is high school debate society, where 
you just pick out of a hat what side you’re going to be on.” 
For the Flashpoint followers at the capitol, the political sea- 
son is under way, the hat has been tossed, the engines fired up. 
For the hosts, the campaigning means more guests, more ques- 
tions, and more incisive answers. To party animals Burns 
Hargis and Mike Turpen, we say let the games begin. TO 
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Oklahoma's most dangerous fangs usually lead 


to a serious case of the willies. But they can also 


cause slow and painful death. Here's a guide 


to those intrepid creatures of the Great Plains. 





BY GORDON GRICE 

M aybe you*re like a friend of mine from the 

Guymon area* A farmer, he was outdoors minding his own 
business when he heard a sound that chills the blood as no other 
noise on earth can* The sizzling buzz came from one end of an ir- 
ritable reptile whose other end the man made haste to avoid* 

It\s the season for such encounters. It's the season when a peek 
into the woodpile may reveal a shiny black spider, and a trip to the 
lake may give you a gli mpse of a legless black body slither! ng among 
the reeds. The wildlife running loose in our state this time of year 
may give you a chance to reflect on your mortality* 

But what venomous animal is most likely to kill an Oklahoman? 
Yes, people with allergies can get into serious trouble with bees, 
wasps, and scorpions. But if we limit ourselves to creatures that 
can kill healthy adults, there are five serious contenders for the 
honor of Oklahoma's most dangerous set of fangs* 
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SUSPECT #1: THE BROWN RECLUSE SPIDER 

ALIASES: Fiddleback, violin spider, brown spider. 

DESCRIPTION: The recluse specializes in being unobtru- 
sive and is a master of disguise. Generally, his spindly legs and 
abdomen (the back part of his body) are the color of choco- 
late, while his cephalothorax (the front part of his body) is a 
light tan or beige. A dark brown mark on the cephalothora^ 
is shaped like a fiddle, the neck of which points aft. This mark 
is not unique to the recluse; several harmless citizens of ite 
arachnid world bear similar designs. If you want to be certain 
you’re in the company of a recluse, you can look at it under a 
magnifying glass. Most spiders have eight eyes, the recluse only 
six. If that’s more adventure than you’re ready for, just treat 
any suspicious-looking spider as guilty. 

A typical adult recluse’s legs can span a quarter, and it’s not 
terribly uncommon to find an outsized specimen capable of 
straddling a half-dollar. 

Though this general description fits most recluses, the gang 
shows a surprising degree of variation from one individual to 
the next. An occasional recluse will lack the fiddle mark. The 
adults will vary in their colors, some buck colored or rusty red 
instead of brown. Recluses eat any sort of insect or spider they 
can find (even each other), and this varied diet partly explains 
their variety of colors. Some recluses, reared on a diet of green 
flies, grow up green. 

MODUS OPERANDI: The recluse most often bites people 
while they sleep or when they put on clothes that have been 
in storage. A certain hotel clerk from Stillwater, whose name 
I’ve withheld to protect the innocent, encountered a recluse 
in just this manner. “When 1 put on my pants, I just felt some- 
thing cold,” the victim reports. “I knew I had to get out of those 
pants.” When the gentleman flung the pants to the floor, a 
recluse crawled out. The man had not been bitten and suffered 
only an enduring case of the heebie-jeebies. 

LAST KNOWN ADDRESS: The recluse shows up in every 
part of Oklahoma. He is known to hide in the folds of cloth 
and old papers and finds clothes stored outside or in cardboard 
boxes especially inviting. He enjoys attics and unsealed sid- 
ing. Outdoors, he is apt to turn up in woodpiles, under the 
bark of dying branches, and in the crevices of rocky outcrops. 
Recluses often nest in the dried skeletons of cholla cactus — a 
fact that anyone should note before bringing such a skeleton 
indoors for decoration. 

DAMAGE CAUSED: The bite of the brown recluse can 
cause a startling array of responses, from indifference to death. 

Often the victim doesn’t feel the bite itself. Most people 
never actually develop a noticeable reaction to the venom. 
Among those who do, the most common problem is a nasty 
sore which starts out red and then develops a black center as 
some of the skin dies. Lee McGoodwin of the Oklahoma Poi- 
son Control Center compares the nasty wound to the effects 
of flesh-eating bacteria. Eventually the black, leathery patch 
of dead tissue sloughs, leaving a scar. This sort of reaction can 
be extremely painful and unpleasant, but it usually affects only 
a small area. However, the area of dead tissue, which doctors 
call a necrosis, can be life threatening if large enough, and it 



can lead to dangerous infections and other complications* 

Along with or instead of a necrosis, the victim may get flu 
symptoms — nausea, fever, and malaise — that clear up in a 
day or two. The venom can also poison the blood, eventually 
causing the kidneys or other major organs to shut down* A 
few victims evince a subtler effect of the toxin: their immune 
systems seem to be damaged in such a way that they continu- 
ally suffer other health problems after recovering from the 
bite itself. 

The recluse is the smallest of the potential killers on this list, 
but it's also the most common, and it bites far more people 
than any of the other offenders* M cGoodwin says at l east one 
person in Oklahoma has died of a recluse bite in the last year, 
and another has been hospitalized. 

IF YOU SPOT THE SUSPECT: Ifyouseea brown recluse 
in your home, probably the best course of action is to roll 
up a magazine — the one you’re holding right now will do— 
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and bludgeon him with it. If you see several, you may want 
to consider hiring an exterminator* But be forewarned: re- 
cluses are almost impossible to eradicate from a building. 
“Once a recluse house, always a recluse house,” says lames 
Mold, a doctor affiliated with the OU Health Sciences Cen- 
ter. The best you can hope for is to reduce their numbers and 
thus the chance of being bitten. 

If you do suspect you’ve been bitten. Dr. Mold suggests you 
seek medical attention right away, even if you’re not sure 
you’re going to ha%^e a serious reaction. Although doctors don’t 
agree on the best treatment for a bite, a new study conducted 
by Dr* Mold and the Oklahoma Physicians Research Network 
shows that people who seek medical treatment early have the 
best chance for a quick recovery. Common treatments include 
antibiotics, topical nitroglycerin, steroids, and hyperbaric 
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oxygen* Some doctors have had success with dapsone, a drug 
also used to treat leprosy* A few doctors favor a controversial 
treatment that involves administering electric shocks to the 
wound* But Dr* Coll is Geren, a toxicologist with the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, says a recent study has found this treatment 
at best ineffective — and it may actually retard healing. 

SUSPECT #2: THE BLACK WIDOW SPIDER 

ALIASES: In the days of the pioneers, the black widow had 
a number of quaint aliases, like ''shoe-button spider” — pic- 
ture the old-fashioned sort of shoe that had to be laced with a 
hook. She was also called “the poison spider,” because in those 
days she was thought to be the only spider capable of killing a 
human being, 

DESCRIPTION: Female black widows appear sleek and 
shiny. The abdomen is much larger than the cephalothorax* The 
spider is usually found hanging belly-up in its web, her belly 
usually sporting a red, hourglass-shaped mark. There may or 
may not be a few other spots, stripes, or chevrons on the belly 
or back, and these can be red, white, or even yellow* But the 
dominant color among Oklahoma widows is always black* 

The seldom seen males are much smaller. Sometimes a fe- 
male outweighs her counterpart fifty to one. In the males, the 
abdomen is only a little bigger than the cephalothorax. The 
males’ color is so different from the females’ that they could 
easily be mistaken for different species. Some males are gold 
and white; others are black with red, white, and gold racing 
stripes* Although the males carry the same dangerous venom 
the females do, they’re considered harmless because their small 
hmgs can’t pierce human skin. 

M.O. : A female widow spends virtually all her time sitting 
in her web waiting for some insect to crawl, fly, or hop into 
her sticky trap. It’s hard for a human to get bitten unless he 
unwittingly sticks his hands into the web. The most likely 
places for such an accidental encounter are piles of bricks, 
cinder blocks, or firewood. Plumbers and other workers who 
have to crawl under houses also run a risk of widow bite. 
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LAST KNOWN ADDRESS; The black widow gets no cov- 
erage in Oklahoma history books> but she played a strange and 
signi ficant role in the life of early settlers. The most common 
place for a pioneer to get bitten was the outhouse, and the body 
parts most often bitten w^ere — well, use your imagination. 
Widows had a penchant for making their nests in outdoor 
toilets, probably because the toilet was the right size and shape 
and because its smell attracted insects. 

Indoor plumbing has drastically reduced the number of 
human -widow encounters. Nevertheless, widows still fre- 
quently settle close to human habitations, attracted by the 
comfortable nesting sites our buildings and machines offer. 
These squatters rarely attract any notice. When they do, ifs 
likely to be their webs that give them away. When you tear a 
widow web, it crackles like a bowl of Rice Krisples. 

Widow spiders are found in every tropical or temperate 
place in the world. That includes all of Oklahoma, 

DAMAGE CAUSED: Ounce for ounce, the black widow spi- 
der has the most potent venom among Oklahoma’s formidable 
five. Some researchers have called this spider the most ven- 
omous creature on earth. In lab tests, the venom in a single 
bite has proved strong enough to kill camels and mules. Other 
tests have shown the widow's venom to be about fourteen 
times as toxic as that of the prairie rattlesnake. 

An untreated widow’s bite is the most painful experience an 
Oklahoman is likely to have with an animal. That’s because a 
widow's toxin activates the pain response in the central ner- 
vous system. Some doctors claim the widow bite is the most 
painful condition they have ever treated, and some victims 
have reportedly tried to kill themselves to stop the agony. 

Besides pain, the venom can cause sweats, nausea, vomit- 
ing, convulsions, erratic blood pressure, weak pulse, and a host 
of other symptoms. Death by widow venom can approach 
from several sides — kidney failure, stroke, even infection. 
Despite these horrible possibilities, deaths from widow bites 
aren’t especially common— in the days before an antivenin was 
developed, only 4 percent of victims died, and nowadays al- 
most no one does, 

IF YOU SPOT THE SUSPECT: The black widow looks el- 
egant in a fragile way, but she can surprise you with her dura- 
bility. My cousin found this out when she attempted to kill a 
widow her children found behind the piano in the family 
room, *T emptied two cans of Raid on it," she says. Perhaps 
she exaggerated. “Then [ smooshed it with a wad of paper tow- 
els and carried it outside," On the way outside, the widow 
recovered her senses, crawled out of the paper towels, and 
rappelled to the ground. My cousin didn’t see where the spi- 
der went, because she suddenly found herself inside the house, 
panting as she leaned against the locked door. 

If you get bitten by a black widow, go to the emergency room 
right away. 

SUSPECT #3: THE COPPERHEAD 

DESCRIPTION: The copperhead, like the other snakes in 
this rogues’ gallery, belongs to a family called the pit vipers. 
The pits are two openings on the faces, about halfway between 
nostril and eye, which lead to heat-sensing organs. These heat 
sensors are incredibly sensitive^ — they register temperature 
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differences down to the thousandths of a degree — and the 
snakes use them to hunt prey. The pit vipers also share with 
most other snakes a keen chemical sense, which they enhance 
by flicking out their tongues to taste the ain 

If you don't want to get close enough to check for facial pits, 
you can identify pit vipers by their large, spade-shaped heads. 
The copperhead is a fairly small pit viper; it rarely reaches four 
feet in length, and most individuals are much smaller. Its col- 
ors vary, but it has a pattern of bow tie-shaped dark marks on 
a lighter background. One copperhead I saw recently had milk 
chocolate marks on a chestnut background. Others are closer 
to brick red on rust red. Since the copperhead's colors can vary 
so widely, its best not to rely on color for identification. I once 
wandered up to a harmless-looking snake I spotted eating a 
fish on the bank of a little creek. After observing the snake for 
a little while from a distance of about a yard, I suddenly 
thought, '‘Egad! A copperhead!" Apparently the copperhead 


human being, but it has happened. The copperhead eats small 
animals of every kind, from caterpillars to frogs, rodents to 
bats. Its venom not only kills the prey but also begins the pro- 
cess of digesting it before the snake has even swallowed it. The 
venom tries to digest the foot or hand of a human bite vic- 
tim, too, and in the process causes swelling, pain, and bleed- 
ing. Things can get worse: nausea, fever, and shock, possibly 
even gangrene of the wounded area. 

IF YOU SPOT THE SUSPECT: Like all the suspects listed 
here, copperheads help control vermin and are part of a frag- 
ile ecosystem. So unless it's bothering somebody, a copper- 
head is best left alone. 

If you get bitten, take any jewelry off the affected limb (be- 
cause the limb may swell), keep it at heart !eve!, and get to an 
emergency room. “The best treatment people can give them- 
seives for a snakebite is to have their car keys handy," says the 
Poison Control Center's McGoodwin. 
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simultaneousiy thought, “Egad! A big ugly ho man 1" 1 moved 
away with surprising speed for a man my size, while the snake 
slipped away with amazing speed for a creature with no legs. 
I don't know what became of the fish, but I suspect it wasn't a 
happy ending. 

M.O. : The copperhead sometimes uses a disconcerting de- 
fensive habit: when it senses danger, it holds perfectly still 
That's why people frequently fail to notice copperheads and 
accidentally step on them, 

LAST KNOWN ADDRESS: Copperheads can be found in 
most of Oklahoma except the Panhandle. They usually stay 
fairly close to water and woods, but they're versatile and have 
turned up even in dry grasslands. A bit of folklore claims cop- 
perheads smell like cucumbers. 

DAMAGE CAUSED: It's rare for a copperhead to kill a 


SUSPECT #4: THE COTTONMOUTH 

ALIAS: Water moccasin. 

DESCRIPTION: The cottonmouth is a close relative of the 
copperhead, but he's bigger, meaner, and more venomous. 
The cotton mouths found in Oklahoma can grow up to five 
feet long. When he's young, a typical cottonmouth is light 
brown or olive, and he may show a pattern like the 
copperhead's. As an adult, he's much darker, usually appear- 
ing dark brown, dark green, or black. 

M.O, : Cottonmouths eat an amazing variety of foods, 
from road kill to chicken eggs, from baby alligators and 
rattlesnakes to eels and catfish. They're gluttons, too; one was 
seen eating nine fish in less than an hour and a half, and 
another died of its own gluttony after swallowing a brown 
water snake heavier than itself. Dogs, cats, birds of prey, large 
fish, and turtles eat young cottonmouths, but the adults have 
nothing to fear except alligators and humans, and alligators 
are rare in Oklahoma. 

When the cottonmouth is not hunting on land or in water 
or basking in the sun, he is often lying quietly in the shade. 
Like the copperhead, the cottonmouth most often bites people 
when he finds himself stepped on. Like Oklahoma's other ven- 
omous animals, the cottonmouth would rather run than fight. 
But if feeling cornered, he shows a vicious temper and may 
threaten an attacker by yawning wide to show the inside of 
his pinkish-white mouth. 

He may simply bite — in the air or under the water. 

LAST KNOWN ADDRESS: Cottonmouths are found 
mostly in the eastern part of Oklahoma. They live in water and 
are so adapted to their aquatic lifestyle that baby cottonmouths 
use their tails as fishing lures. Cottonmouths aren't picky 
about the type of water: salty will do as well as fresh, and a 
drainage ditch will work if a lake or river isn't handy. The 
snakes bask on floating logs and brush, on the bank, and on 
rocky ledges uphill from the water. If a water hole dries up, 
cottonmouths will migrate to find another. For aquatic ani- 
mals, they're very tolerant of dry weather. 

DAMAGE CAUSED: The cottonmouth is far more danger- 
ous than the copperhead — it's not only more aggressive but 
also capable of injecting more venom. The venom works like 
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the copperhead s, producing similar symptoms and add- 
ing a few of its own, such as paralysis. One victim who was 
bitten near the spine while swimming spent the rest of his 
life in a wheelchair. Researchers claim half of all cotton- 
mouth bites result in toes or fingers crippled by gangrene. 

IF YOU SPOT THE SUSPECT: Obviously, cotton- 
mouths make poor playmates. If you do disturb one, give 
it plenty of room to escape. If you get a bite, treat it the same 
way as a copperhead’s, which is to say, get help. 

It’s also important to know what not to do. Years ago, 
Oklahoma pioneers were taught to apply a tourniquet, cut 
an X across a snakebite wound, and suck out the venom. 
Doctors now report that tourniquets and cutting (or 
'"scarification,” as the old books call it) do more harm than 
good. Sucking out the venom with a pump may not cause 
any damage, but it’s unlikely to help much, because the 
venom spreads away from the wound fast. It’s also a bad 
idea to put an ice pack on a snakebite, though ice can help 
with a spider bite. 


SUSPECT #5: THE RATTLESNAKE 

DESCRIPTION: There are at least five species of rattlesnake 
in Oklahoma. They vary in size; the pygmy never reaches three 
feet in length, while the Western diamondback can top six feet. 
Their color schemes also vary, from black to gray to a pattern 
of brown and tan to dull red. Generally, a rattlesnake’s colors 
serve to camouflage it in its usual haunts. For example, the 
prairie rattler, which is found in the western half of the state, 
wears the colors of dry grass and dirt. 

The constant identifying characteristic is the rattle, a series 
of dry segments formed from a material that resembles human 
fingernails. Scientists think this noisemaker evolved as a way 
for the snake to warn off bison and other large animals that 
might trample it. But some types of rattlesnakes have lost their 
rattles. In Oklahoma, both the pygmy rattler and the 
massasauga can have small rattles that make little noise. The 
same is true of baby rattle.snakes of other species. Adult timber. 
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prairie, and Western diamondback rattlers are all well 
equipped to make a startling and distinctive buzz. 

M.O. : Unfortunately, it s a myth that rattlesnakes always 
give warning before they strike. Sometimes they don’t. An- 
other myth holds that rattlers have to coil up before they strike. 
In fact, they can strike from just about any position. My father 
noticed this one day when he attempted to kill a rattlesnake 
with a shovel. Dad’s first stab missed, and before he could raise 
his weapon again, he heard three quick dings as the snake struck 
the shovel blade repeatedly without recoiling. 

A warning from a rattlesnake should, of course, be taken 
seriously. Many rattler bites aren’t just accidents; they happen 
when a person deliberately plays with a snake. To avoid acci- 
dental bites, experts advise wearing boots when youTe hiking 
or othenvise enjoying the wilds. They also say you should make 
a lot of noise when you walk. If a rattlesnake knows you’re 
coming, he’ll get out of the way, 

Here’s another bit of folk wisdom that sounds like a myth but 
isn’t: the decapitated head of a rattlesnake can stil! bite. At least 
one person is in the medical records for dying from such a bite. 
Detached rattler heads frequently injure curious dogs. 

The temperaments of rattlers vary. All will try to avoid 
trouble, but some will turn and strike a persistent threat. The 
Western diamondback has a reputation of being more ag- 
gressive than most rattlers. Pregnant females also can prove 
short-tempered. 

Many people don’t realize that a baby rattlesnake — or a baby 
cotton mouth or copperhead, for that matter — is dangerous. 
The pit vipers are born with fully functional fangs and venom 
glands. Their small size doesn’t prevent them from delivering 
serious bites. 

On the other hand, adult pit vi pers somet imes bite without 
causing any harm. Pit vipers can choose whether to inject 
venom or not, and sometimes they apparently try to frighten 
intruders away with a dry bite before they resort to the real 
thing. About 20 percent of the bites from rattlesnakes, cotton- 
mouths, and copperheads reported to the Poison Control 
Center turn out to be dry. 

LAST KNOWN ADDRESS: Every part of Oklahoma can 
boast of at least one type of rattler. Rattlesnakes as a group are 
even more versatile than copperheads when it comes to habi- 
tat; they can live in the dry plains of the Panhandle (where they 
shelter in prairie dog holes) and in the wet woodlands around 
lakes and rivers. Rattlers can swim almost as well as cotton- 
mouths. They usually hold their rattles out of the water when 
they do. 

DAMAGE CAUSED: When they do inject venom, rattle- 
snakes can be more dangerous than the other pit vipers of Okla- 
homa, In addition to the flesh-digesting chemicals found in cot- 
ton mouth and copperhead venoms, rattlesnakes may inject 
deadly nerve toxins. Again, the type of rattlesnake is important. 
One authority claims the Western diamondback “has probably 
been responsible for more human deaths than any other snake 
in the United States."’ It’s less common than the brown recluse, 
its venom less potent than the black widow’s. But when you take 
its temperament, its size, and the quantity of its venom into ac- 
count, the Western diamondback proves to be the venomous 
animal most likely to take a human life in Oklahoma. m 



If your skin is/iV already crawling, check out the slithering 
specimens at Okhhotna*s zoological parks. The Tulsa Zoo, 570/ E 
36th Street North, boasts thirteen venomous snakes ( including 
Vto/cru diamondhacks, copperheads, timber rattlesnakes, and a 
Gaboon viper) along with the poisofious Gila monster, three Mexican 
beaded lizards, and the desert hairy, the country's largest scorpion. 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. Cost: $4a, $3sc, $2c, ami under five 
admitted free. (918) 669-6600. At the Oklahoma City Zoo, 2101 NE 
50th Street, the Wc 5 fer?i cattomnouth, prairie rattlesnake, and 

diamondback find homes in the berpetarium. Hours: 9 a.m. 
to 6 p,m. daily. Cost: $6a, $3c, and $2sc. (405) 424-3344. 
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I just saw a great 
house. Meet me 


standard equipment 
for staying in touch. 


Our meeting 
has been 
rescheduled.. 


there at 11:30. 


Honey...I m 
running late 


Everyone needs a wireless phone. 


And Southwestern Bell Wireless has got you 
covered with 48,500 square miles of Home 
Rate Coverage Area. You can talk across 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas and Missouri. Plus, 
Southwestern Bell Wireless offers great rate 
plans for those who talk a little and for those 
who talk a lot. Not to mention toll free dialing 
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dear down to Dallas/ Ft, Worth and surrounding 
areas. With our low rates. Home Rate savings 
and dependable service. Southwestern Bell 
Wireless makes wireless easy to handle. Visit 
the location nearest you and go with someone 
you know. 

Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company." 
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l^»rties. Weddings. Benefits, Business Meetings, St;hoo1s 
Whether a rental oi a custom made costume, 
we make it fun and affaritatile! 

We ship an /where - Group. Cruise b Theatrical Rates. 
Special order a hat, wig, makeup or mask. 

Jeanrte Flanigan's 
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213 W, Main, Downtown Moman, OK lim {4DS|329-S1 08 
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iOX3G*3E: 

L* the Place to Stay! 

Located conveniently near Oklahonia University and downtown 
Norman, this privately*owned lodge offers a quiet atmosphere, 
inunaculate accomodations and a friendly* professional staff. 

Free Continental Breakfast • Free HBO, E)isney, CNN and ESPN 
Free local calls * Heated Outdoor pool * Kitchenette suites 
Micro waves and neffigerators a\'ailai)le 

1450 24ih Ave, SW, Norman, OK 73072 
For reservations or rates call toll free: (800) 432-2475 

An exceptional caliie at an exceptional price 
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999 Cherokee Heritage Calendar 



Donald 

Diana Beach 
K, Henderson 
Marian Goodwin 
Pat McAllister 
Bill Rabbit 
Anita C, Jackson 


Vann 

Troy Anderson 
Talmadge Davis 
Joan Hill 
Dorothy Sullivan 
Ron Mitchell 
Traci Rabbit 


Artshows and Calendar Signings 
Sept. 6 - Cherokee Heritage Museum, Tahlequah, OK 
Sept, 7 - Five Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, OK 

$13.95 plus $2,50 shipping 
OSEO, Inc, 

RO. Box 732, Norman, OK 73070 • (405) 579-3244 


Norman ’s Finest Full Service Hotel 



• 149 newly renovated guest rooms 

• Over 7,000 square feet in meeting space 

• Indoor pool and Jacuzzi 

• Fitness facility 

• Free local calls 

• Robinson St. Bar & Grill 

• Moments away from OU Campus 

You Deserve the Best! 

1000 N. Interstate Drive (1-35 & N, Robinson) 
(405) 364-2882 or 1-800-HOLIDAY 
Fax (405) 321-5264 
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Eagle 

Guest Cottages 


Seduded cottages nestled on 
the southern slope of Kiamichi 
Mouncain, The perfect choice 
for honeymooners and romantic 
getaways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuscji 
tubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. Cottages equipped with 
kitchen, king-size bed, Ty 
VCR, and charcoaJ grill 


Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC15, Box 250 
SmITHVILLE, ok 74957 
(S80) 244-7597 
www*gue stcottages . com 
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* Ijog eatilns with fireplaces, 
cable TV. grille, fully 
equipped kitchens and 
linens 

^ Fleh pond, playground, 
gazebo 

- Located at enirance to 
beauttfuf Cedar Creek 
Golf Course 

« Near Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountalr^ Fork Trout River 

Write or call for reservations: 

Star Route, Box 3B 

Broken Bow, OK 74720 
(SaO) 494-e476 

wwwMillcRtry.coin/wbippoonivn^ 
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Junction 

RESORTS 

* Cedar Creek Resort 

* Fully Equipped Cabins 

iStafie rreslaces, Decks, Porches, TV) 

■ QuarOL Hiking Trails 

* Ckoup Locige 

» Stocked Ponds 

* Near 18 hde PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 

' Fly Rshlng Headquarters 

1800)550-6521 

1580} 494-6521 * (580] 494-6790 
Rt. 4. Box 27, Hwy. 259 North, 
Brc>ken6ow.OK 7472B 


PECKERWOOO KNOB CABINS 

ZjitLolf Highway 259 
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Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 


* Specializifig in hand- breaded chicken fried steak and catfish 
* Breakfast served any time * Let us cater your reuntunl 

10 miles north of Broken Bow on Hwy, 259 
at the entrance to Lake view Lodge 

Scott & Chandra Rickey * (S80) 484-83S0 
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Panoramic Mountam Views -"Cenffat Heat and Air - Firepfaces 
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U ntil recently, my closest \ \ 

experience v^nth Sushi was \ 

when I tossed her a bale of hay in ^ 
the back pasture and admired her 
arching ebony eyebrows. They trans- 
formed her from a garden-variety cow 
into a geisha-bovine. What about fish? you ask. Hand roll it 
in cornmeah sprinkle gingerly with salt and pepper, and fry 
it up in Grandma's well seasoned iron skillet until the golden 
crust glistens with cholesterol. Don't forget the coleslaw, 
hushpuppies, and a side of pinto beans. 

For someone raised deep in cattle country, the idea of eat- 
ing anything raw (except an occasional carrot) goes against 


the grain, not to 
mention Grandma's recipe 
box. So when asked to research 
Oklahoma's sushi experience, 1 relied on two 
things: a hefty helping of Sooner stick-to-itiveness 
and a steady stream of sake. 

Carl Milam knew opening a sushi restaurant in the heart 
of red meat territory would raise a few eyebrows, but he also 
knew the market was ripe for prospective customers. Last 
year, the National Restaurant Association revealed that only 
15 percent of the population eat sushi occasionally, while 
25 percent have at least tried it. Blame it on misconceptions. 
Blame it on geography. |ust don't blame Milam's Sushi Neko 


the Wasabi 
Piece of Tuna! 


by Sheilah Bright 
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restaurant in Oklahoma City. 

''When we first opened, [ heard every bait joke on the planet/* 
says Milam, a sushi connoisseur for more than twenty years. Hus 
dream of opening a sushi restaurant, complete with a sushi bar 
and tatami room, became a reality last September. Located in 
Oklahoma City, Sushi Neko is attracting sushi fans and appre^ 
hensive newcomers eager to discover what all the hoopla is about. 

^'Usually you mention sushi to someone, and they jump back 
five feet/* says veteran restaurant manager Fred Langford. "We 
want to help take away the fear of eating sushi/* 

Milam, his wife Anita, and architect Chris White kept that in 
mind as they designed a restaurant with light touches of Japa- 
nese minimalism ranging from a sophisticated use of wood to 
an etched family crest traced to the tenth century. Sidle up to 
the sushi bar with chef John Lee, and apprehension goes right 
out the aluminum door. As swift with a joke as he is with a knife, 
Lee peppers his sushi preparations with colorful anecdotes. “You 
want to laugh, you come to me/* he says, throwing a good- 
natured jab at fellow chefs lames Musick, head chef Kazuyuki 
Yama.shita, and Yutaka Miyazato. 

The Virgin Sampler with its “well be gentle** promise is a 
good place to start for the welLdone crowd. Although the fish 
is cooked, it is served with pickled sweetened rice, soya sauce, 
and wasabr (Japanese horseradish). Beginners might be 
wise to start with a Tuna Poki (tuna, sesame oil, green 
onion, red pepper, and soy) or Lomi Salmon 
(salmon, sesame oil, and onion). Milam sug- 
gests working your way up to the more ex- 
otic Nuclear Roll (tuna with a sauce that 
X. carries a warning label). 

Credit today *s technology for 
X bringing fish fresh enough for 
sushi, technically sashimi 
(raw fish fillets sans the 
sushi rice), to the Midwest. 
Today, restaurants like 
Sushi Neko can fax orders to 
suppliers in DalfaSi Houston, and Los 
Angeles as late as H) p.ni. and receive fresh fish 
by 10 a.m. the next day. 

“It s low in fat and overall a healthier way of eating/* says 
Milam. “You can eat it at lunch, go back to work, and you don’t 
find your head on your desk at three oVlock. If we were a bar, 
you would have a bunch of drunks having a good time. Here, 
it's food that makes people happy/* 

Nobu Terauchi has spent the past twelve years converting 
Tulsans at his Fuji restaurant. He claims to be the first to bring 
a sushi bar to Oklahoma and admits transforming steak lovers 
into sushi addicts can be a slow but interesting process. “Many 
people when they first try it, they close their eyes,'* saysTerauchi. 
“We serve other things — the best tcriyaki beef or chicken any- 
where, so many people start there before trying sushi." 

Terauchi hails from Tochigi, Japan, hut moved to Denver in 
1977 to work at a sushi house. After a .stint in the early Eighties 
as a table chef at Tulsa's Benihana of Tokyo, he opened Fuji. 
Today, the restaurant employs nine sushi chefs, including three 



women. Although some traditionalists may prefer Japanese chefs, 
Terauchi insists any nationaJity can learn the art with the proper 
instruction. Personality, he says, is an important ingredient since 
the sushi chefs preparation is part of the dining experience. 

Fuji's registered dishes include the Tulsa Roll [fried shrimp, 
tuna, yellowtail, and avocado) and the Crazy Linda Roll (crab, 
shrimp, salmon, tuna, avocado, cucumber, and scallion rolled in 
masago, a.k.a. capelin roc or fish eggs). And in what might be a 
slight poke at that Oklahoma sushi-phobia (or the Jerry Garda- 
loving band, J^hish), there is the Dead Head (smoked salmon, 
mozzarella cheese, and jalapeno pepper). 

With each Tornado Roll (marinated octopus, cucumber, and 
burdock) or mild maunered Sushi for Beginners (a California roll, 
cucumber roll, and shrimp), Terauchi realizes he Ls one step closer 
to winning over beef-loving Oklahomans. 

"Lots of people now tell me they are addicted to it. They come 
every day and ask me, 'Are you putting drugs in my food?*” 
Terauchi says as he takes a break between the lunch hour rush and 
the busy dinner crowxi. “I tell them, ‘No drug, just good sushi.' ” 



The tatanii room at Sushi Neko 


GETTING THERE 

Sushi Neko's popularity has already created a need to expand hours. 
Open Monday through Saturday ^ the restauranu 4318 N. Western in 
Oklahoma City, serves lum h from I TJOamu to2p.uL Monday through 
Friday. Dinner is offered from 5 to 1 1 pan. Monday through Thursday 
and 5 pmi. to midnight Friday and Saturday. Resei^ations are a good 
idea. The tatami room can be resented for free for parties over eight, (405) 
52S-8S62 or w\vw.sushineko.eom. 

Fuji keeps the sushi coming seven days a week Lunch is served from 
/ TJO to 2 pJtL Monday through Friday. Dinner honrs are 5:30 to 
to p.m. Monday through Thursday and 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Friday. Fuji is 
open 1 1:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. on Saturday and ! 1 :30 a.m. to 9:30 p.UL 
on Sunday. Located at 8226 E, 7 1st Street in Center 71 across from 
Woodland Hills Mall in Tulsa, Fuji usually requires reservations on 
Friday and SaUirday nights. (918) 250- 182 L 

Kyoto, located at 2021 N. Boomer Road in Stillwater, is open 1 1 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.tn. Tuesday through Friday, 5 to 9 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, 5 to 10 p.m. Friday a ud Saturday, and t ! a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and 5 to 9 p.m. Sunday, (405) 377-8168. 

Lunch is served at Tokyo Japanese Restaurant 7516 N. Vtofer^ Ave. 
in Oklahoma City, from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday. 
Dinner hours are 5:30 to 10 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Reservations for nonsmoking areas and the private japauese room are 
suggested. (405) S4S-6733. 
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Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little ftaly— has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in 
unselfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations, 

•Microbrewery 
•Perfect for tour groups 
•Banquet facilities for up to 250 


f-taCtdA 

Open Mon -Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(9 1 8) 423-2CH2 * Fax (918) 423-7859 



Old Germany 
Restaurant 

Come celebrate Oktoberfesi at 
Old Germany Restaurant September 
10 - 12, Join in on the excitement of 
activities including polka dancing, 
chicken dancing, dance contests, 
and childrens’ activities. 

See the Mercedes, Porsche, and 
BMW car show outside the fest tent 
Saturday afternoon, 

Thursday, Sept. 10 5:00 to 1 1 :00 pm 
Friday^ Sept. 1 i 4:00 to 1 1 :30 pm 
Saturday, Sept 12 2:00 to 1 1:30 pm 

15920 SE 29th Si, Choctaw, OK 
(405) 390-8647 
w ww.ol d ge rni any .coni 



Robbers Cave 
Fall Festival 

Robbers Cave State Park 
Wilburton, OK 
October 16-18, 1998 

Carnival 

200 Am & Crafts Vendors 
Live Music • Concessions 
Fall Foliage Cruise (pre-76 only) 

For your FREE guide to events and 
attractions in Southeastern Oklahoma, 
call (800) 722-8180 

^ OKIAHOMA 


Oi*rt*rrk» * ; 


NAIMAMERia 

(91 8) 465-3«X) • Fax (91 8) 465401 9 



New Mexico... 
Land of Enchantment 

Experience ancient cultures, discover 
lush forests, enjoy glorious sunsets, 
and ski in abundant sunshine. Put 
yourself in a slate of Enchantment... 
visit New Mexico. 



For FREE Travel Guide, call 
1 -800-SEE NEW MEX 
(1-800-733-6396), ext, 8247. 
www,newmexico.org 



Oklahomans Largest 
Show of Arts, Crafts, 
Antiques, Collectibles 

At An Affair of the Heart, you will 
be charmed into a wonderful woiid of 
heirlooms — past and fijturSv More than 
1 ,000 gifted artisans gather to show- 
case a myriad of quality art including 
stained glass, folk an, handcrafted 
jewelry, and seasonal items. Precious 
antiques from ihe quaint to the curi- 
ous will surprise and delight! 

October 23, 24 & 25 
Oklahoma City Fairgrounds 
NW 19th at May Avenue 

For show infonnaiion, call 
(800) 755-5488 or (405) 632-2652 



Just Train Fun 

Hugo Heritage Railroad 

• Railroad Days - Oct. 17 

• Train rides every' Saturday, 
April - November 

• Special Christmas Train 

• Charters available 

• Group Discounts 

• Senior Discounts 

309 Street, Hugo, OK 74743 
(888) 773-3768 • Fax (580) 326-2427 


OKLAIIOMA 

NATIVE 

WlERia 


For your FREE guide to events and 
attractions in Southeastern Oklahoma, 
call (800) 722-8180 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 
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Oklahoma’s #1 
Antiques Show 

Greater Tulsa Antiques Show 

' #1 U.S. Majolica Display 
■ American Cut Glass 
' Classic Furniture 
‘ European Porcelains 

* Rare Bron/.es 

* Unique Pickle Castors 

* Crafted Sterling Silver 

* Quality Gems and Jewelry 

* Rainbow of China, Pottery 
and Art Glass 

* Fine Art 

* Elegant Linens 

September 1 1. 12 & 13 
FrLll-8, Sat. 10*7, Sun. 12-5 
Tulsa Expo Square Fairgrounds - 
Exchange Bldg. #1 
(888) 682-7420 • Fax (918) 682-7579 



Battle of Cabin Creek 

November 7 & 8, 1998 

Approximately 900 actors .stage the 
1862 and 1864 Battles of Cabin 
Creek in Indian Territory during the 
Civil War, just south of present-day 
Vinita. Encampments, speakers and 
period entertainment are planned. 
Bring a lawn chair and watch history 
come to life. 


For tickets and mformation. call 
(918) 256-7133 



Les Gilliam 

‘*The Oklahoma Balladeer” 

Maverick Records 

Cowboy Symposium Radio Network 
Oklahoma Stale Arts Council Touring Program 
Heanland Arts Alliance Roster of Hniertainers 

Enjoy a musical journey laced 
with humor, history, nostalgia and 
captivating experiences, presented 
by the official balladeer of 
Oklahoma. For banquets, festivals, 
conventions, or almost any event, Les 
will meet your needs for professional 
entertainment. Free video and refer- 
ences available to event producers 
upon request. 

RO. Box 350, Ponca City, OK 74602 
(580)762*4837 • Fax (580) 762-0965 
email: lesgilI@poncacity.uet 




Qvathits HAthnai forasl 


Okhih onmtlie/apy 


AND RECOVER YOUR SENSE OF 


ygnrselM%^ 


A potent antidote to the routine, OKIAHOMA 


Fre^ VA^dhriOM Guide 


wwwMd.staW.otus 


l'800'652-6552 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 
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GREEN COUNTRY 




Grand I^ake o’ the Cherokees 15th 

Pelican Festival 

September 26 & 27 
Grove Civic Center 

Arts and Crafts • Pelican viewing tours 
5K Run • Antiques and collectibles 
The Marching Cobras • Jazz Festival 
DiscoveryLands’s “Oklahoma” 
Parade and high school marching 
band competition 




(f rand Lake Association 
6807 Hwy. 59 N., Grove. OK 74344 
(918) 786-2289 • Fax (918) 786-3386 
www.webh.com/grandlake 



Halloween at the Castle 

The Castle of Muskogee transforms its 30.000 square feet & 60 acres into 
a wonderful Halloween theme park. 

'Phe Haunted Castle provides a terrifying labyrinth through a 1 2th-century castle. ($4.95) 
Trail of Blood walks you through a Medieval forest - if you dare! ($4.95) 
Haunted Hayride provides thrills for the entire family. ($4.95. children $3.95) 
Cinemaniacs will take you through a classic haunted house. ($4.95) 

Enchanted Catacombs is a maze of illusions provided by master magicians. ($4.95) 
Halloween Land is a carnival of fun for 10 & under. ($2.95, adults free) 

a/it/ « ta/r* 



MORTON 

^buiiBUILDINGS 


For more information, call 
(800) 439-0658 
Hwy. 69 North of Muskogee 
Opens at dusk 


OklAIHAV\ 

NM IVI 

• Mi UK'' 



September 1 - October 5 
“Apron Strings” 
Exhibit of Aprons 


September 11 and 12 
Land of Country Antiques 
and Craft Show 


September 18 and 19 
Pioneer Area Quilters Guild 
“Quilt Show” 


September 19 
Cherokee Strip Chili 
Cook-off and 
Oklahoma State 
Bar-B-Que Championships 


September 19 and 20 
Fine Arts Festival 


September 25 and 26 
Standing Bear Powwow 


October 3 and 4 
Oktoberfcst 


Pioneer Woman Museum Grand Opening - September 26, 1998 

Opening Ceremony 10:00 am 


Main Gallery; “A Patchwork of Time and Space” - Scraps from the lives of many Oklahoma Pioneer 
Women - from territorial days to space, woven into the fabric of history. A myriad of Oklahoma women’s 
voices who “Saw No Boundaries.” Newly expanded and remodeled, the museum complements the 
1 7-foot bronze Pioneer Woman statue. 


For more information: Ponca City Tourism, P.O. Box 1450 Ponca City, OK 74602 • (580) 763-8067 or (800) 475-4400 • www.poncacitynews.com/tourism 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 







ARKANSAS 




Autumn Excitement 
Abounds in 
Van Buren 


Experience the blazing Fall colors 
of the Ozarks on a vintage excursion 
train. Cruise the Arkansas River on 
our double-decked riverboat. Don't 
miss Fall Festival on October 3rd and 
4th on Historic Main Street Van Buren, 
an antique shoppers paradise. 


For more information 
about Van Buren call: 
1-800-332^5889 


http://www.vanburen-org 







Parking Paradise 

The 50 state parks of Arkansas 
provide some of The Natural State's best 
experiences. . . mouniainti^ hideaways. . . 
lakeshore cabins. .. riverside campsites. . . 
an island resort v^ith golf. . . a frontier 
museum village... a diamond mine 
where you can dig... an Ozark folk 
music, crafts and cultural complex... 
prehistoric Native American mounds... 
a riverboat... swamp tours,., and 
more. Come on over, neighbor! 

Call or write for free hrothure 
and toll-free reservation numbers. 

Arkansas State Parks 
Cabins and Lodges 
One Capital Mail 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501)682-1191 (VnT)or 
1-888-AT-PARKS (V/TT) 



AiLinsas I 
Slate Patks 



Ozark Time Travel 

At Arkansas's Ozark Folk Center 
State Park, we'll fill your days with 
yesterday's ways of the Ozark Mountain 
people - and entertain, astound, thrill, 
feed and even sleep you at America's 
only park of its type. 

■ Special performances of authentic 
mountain music 

' See artisans demonstrate 20 pioneer 
skills and crafts 

^ Browse our Homespun Gift Shop 

* Enjoy Iron Skillet Restaurant 
country cooking 

• Relax at our Dry Creek Lodge 

Call for information 
on events and dates^ 

P.O. Box 500 

Mountain View, AR 72560 
(501)269-3851 
Lodge reservations: 
1-800-264-FOLK (3655) 



Head for the Hills 

This holiday season, see the Lights of the Ozarks Festival in Fayetteville, beginning 
November 25. It's six weeks of fun and festivities the whole family will enjoy. 
Millions of lights, great entertainment, food and shopping. On the American Bus 
Association's list of top 100 events in North America! 


1-800-439-0658 

www,fayettevilIeAR,com 



Arkansas 

Enjoy the breathtaking fall color 
of The Natural State. The brilliant 
reds and bronzes - along with the 
crisp autumn air - create the perfect 
backdrop for your vacation. 
Camping, hiking and canoeing are 
only the beginning. Discover all of 
Arkansas with your FREE Vacation 
Planning Kit. 


Arkansas. 

THE NATURAL STATE 

Call 1-8(M)-NATIJRAL today 
or visit www*arkansas,com 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 
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McBimey Mansion 

. ..For the discriminating traveler 


Moke one of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to TuLsa’s downtown business 
district. Utica Square shopping, and 
Philbtxx)k and Gilcreasc Mu.seums. 



1414 S. Galveston. TUlsa, OK 74127 
(918) 585-32^ • Fax (918) 585-9377 
http://www.mcbimeymansion.com 


Photo by Oon'Siblsy 





For your FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 





Come to where the real 
cowboy & cowgirl shop. 
Your one-stop western 
store with personalized 
service. 7,500 square feet 
of real western wear! 




FOURWINDS SADDLERY 


Now the home of 
Fourwinds Saddlery, 
specializing in custom 
saddles & tack. 


6251 New Sapulpa Road 
Tulsa. OK 741 31 
( 918 ) 445-7282 





Chelsea 


Gallery 


Vintage Posters 
Antique Prints 
Old Oklahoma Maps 
Fine Picture Frames 


1639 E. 15th • Tulsa, OK 
(918) 582-5601 


Opi'ti 

Friday - Sunday 


Rest Your Hide! 


To order call: 
1-888-772-2474 
1309 E. 35th Place 
msa, OK 74105 


Admiral 

Flea 

Market 




*mt F: Admiral 
Tulsa, OK 


Our new chairs and ottomans 
will rest and relax you in an 
easy-amhlin ’ western way. We 
do Jfmntierier.sf 


Thunder 
Ranch 


Tulsa’s Largest Indoor-Outdoor Market 
A Bargain Hunter’s Paradise - 0\^er 300 Booths 


"*Find)vur treasure at Admiral Flea'' 
Tree-shaded outside & air-cooled iaside 


3517 S. Peoria • (918) 744-1425 


You must see these to believe! 
Whimsical, handmade papier- 
mach^ wall clocks “for all time." 
Dogs, cats, rabbits, birds, 
elephants, cows — the whole 
menagerie. Have your pet 
customized as well. 


riani^'O 
and 

Salsa (g)( 

On The Brookside Pier 
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OKIAHOMA 

TODW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

The Oklahoma Today advertisers listed 
on this page would like to tell you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
advertiser number(s) below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail this 
coupon to us at the address listed above. 

Z1 Check here to receive free information 


from all of the advertisers. 
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n Please enter a one-year subscription 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill me for $16.95. 
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Find out more about attractions lodging, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

1. Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


1 ACME Brick 

2 Admiral Flea Market 

3 Affair of the Heart 

4 Applewoods Restaurant 

5 Arkansas Parks, AR 

6 Arkansas Tourism, AR 

7 Avalon Steakhouse 

8 Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce 

9 Battle of Cabin Creek 

10 Bedouin Shrine Circus 

1 1 Belini*s Ristorante & Grill 

12 Bourbon Street Cafe 

13 Bravo Ristorante 

14 Castle of Muskogee 

15 Cattleman’s Restaurant 

16 Cedarvale Garden & Restaurant 

17 Cheevers Restaurant 

18 Chelsea Gallery 

19 Chickasaw Nation Press 

20 CJ’s Western Wear 

21 Crystal Christmas 

22 Deep Fork Grill 

23 Duncan Convention 8c Tourism 

24 Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

25 Edmond Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

26 El Reno Chamber of Commerce 

27 Eureka Springs, AR 

28 Fayetteville Tourism, AR 

29 Five Civilized Tribes Museum 

30 Flanigan’s Costumes 

31 Flavors Restaurant 

32 Floor Coverings International 

33 Frontier Country Marketing 

34 Global Oklahoma Festival 

35 Greater Tulsa Antiques Show 

36 Green Country 

37 Guymon Convention 8c Tourism 

38 Hillbilly Hideaway 

39 Historic Fort Reno 

40 Hochatown Junction Resort 

41 Holiday Inn - Norman 

42 Hudiburg Auto Group 

43 Hugo Heritage Railroad 

44 Ivy Cottage 

45 Jamil’s (Tulsa) 

46 Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum 

47 Jeff McCormick, DDS 

48 Keepsake Candles 

49 La Baquette Bistro 

50 Les Gilliam 

51 Mango 8c Salsa 

52 McBirney Mansion 


53 Muskogee Air Show 

54 Muskogee Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

55 Muskogee Motor Speed Way 

56 National Sheep Dog Finals 

57 New Mexico Tourism 

58 Norman Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

59 Norman Arts 8c Humanities 

60 Northwest Inn 

61 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

62 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

63 Oklahoma Tourism 8c Recreation 

64 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

65 Old Germany Restaurant/Oktoberfest 

66 On The Chisholm Trail Museum 

67 OSEO,Inc. 

68 OSU Athletic Department 

69 OSU Orange Peel 

70 Ozark Folk Center, AR 

71 Peckerwood Knob Cabins 

72 Pelican Festival 

73 Pete’s Place 

74 Philbrook Museum 

75 Ponca City Tourism 

76 Prairie Moons 

77 Preservation Playhouse 

78 Rainbow Travel 

79 Red Caqjet Country 

80 Remington Park 

81 River Rumba 

82 Robbers Cave Fallfest 

83 Roman Nose Trail Ride 

84 Sellers’ Catering 

85 Silver Flame Restaurant 

86 Simmons Center 

87 Southwestern Bell Wireless 

88 Spudder Restaurant 

89 St. Michael’s Alley 

90 Stevens Gap Restaurant 

91 Three Oaks Cabins 

92 Thunder Ranch 

93 Th underbird Lodge 

94 Tombstone Tales 

95 Toni’s Flowers 8c Gifts 

96 Tree Top Views Cabins 

97 University Health Partners 

98 Van Buren, AR 

99 Watonga Cheese Festival 

100 Wewoka Chamber of Commerce 

101 Weyerhaeuser 

102 Whip Poor Will Resort 

103 Woolaroc Museum 


For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 




RED CAR P E T C O U N T R Y 


Northwest 

IIVIV 


AAA-Al^PROVliD 

NON-SMOKlNIi ROf>MS 
CNDOOH pool 

Game Room 
HBO & iN-RooM Movies 

RESTAL KANT & LOUNGE 

Co VIPL 1 M ENT AR V 
Coffee & Newspaper 
Deliv^ereo to Vour 
Door Daily 


NORTHWEST Inn 

11 wy* 270 anti First street 
P.O* Box HK16 
WOtKlwartl. OK 73802 
(580 ^ 25(>*70tK> 

For ReseiA'aflons Only Call: 
800-72 7'7<>06 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall-To-Wall Hospitality 




Roman Nose 
Hdb Rraa Ride 


A benefit ride for Feed The 
Children — $20 per rider. 

Free borbeque and entertainment 
Saturday evening. Ride through 
beaufifu!, rugg^ Wolfe & 

Wi neglqss Ro n che 

October 17& 18, 1998 

Sponsored W Watonga 
Chamber of Commerce St 
Wotonga Round Up Club 

(8001 306-00 T 8 





Over 2 nitHion • Lighted bridges • Walk mg tours • Carnage rides 
Day after Tbanttsgivmg ^ Jmitary / 

For more information call 3S4-S352 


iw.. Jik ' J;. 
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Welcome Home Fiesta 
Texas County Free Fair 
Rocktober Fest: Bock Concert 
Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 
Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

CoUeee Rodeo 

Demolition Derby 

Pioneer Day Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts & Crafts Show 

NW Oklahoma Jr. Rodeo 

Cornstalk: Guymon’s Version of Woodstock 

Fall Cattle Festival Feedlot Rodeo 

Guymon KPRA Open Rodeo 


September 11-13» 1998 
September 22- S6, 1998 
October 3, 1998 
November 7-8, 1998 
December 1 -January 1 
December 4, 1998 
January 1 -April 30, 1999 
April 2-4, 1999 
April 23, 1999 
April 24, 1999 
April 29-May 2, 1999 
ay 1, 1999 
May 1-2, 1999 
Late June 1999 
Mid-Julyl999 
Early August 1999 
Mid August 1999 


M O N4 
AN AMERICAN ORtCiNAL 


Watonga 

Cheese 

Festival 

Cheese Food 
Contesi, Hjst(3rirril 
Re-eriaciiiiem,s, Grccii 
Ha I Hace, Greas 
MoLiiie Walk. 

At\s a Crafts 

Ociolxt9iii I a I9f>8 
9 a.m. - 5 p.rn. 

2 -Day pass ^ S 2 
L'ncler 1 2 - Free 




Bogart's Scholar, featured in ‘evolution; neiv works by George Bogart and Guy Warren, ’ October 15 tbroug/i November 22, City Arts Center, 
Okialioina City, (d05) 951-0000 


EDMOND 


ACROSS THE BOARD 

Sept 3-6 Richard lll« Hafer Park. Ninth St. & 
Bryant Ave., (405) 340- 1 222 
Sept 15 Antipasto, Appraisals, & An- 
tiques Benefit, Edmond Historical Society. 
431 S. Boulevard, 6:30, $20. (405) 340-0078 
Sept 1 9 Route 66 Classic Car Show, UCO. 
9-4, (405)348-1340 

Oct 3,4 Celebration of Children Festival, 

Hafer Park, (405) 359-4630 
Oct 9,10,16,17,22-24,29-31 Agony at 
Arcadia Lake, Arcadia Lake & Spring Creek 
Park. (405) 359-4573 


LAWTON 


ACROSS THE BOARD 
Sept 11-13,18-20,25,26 The Sound of 
Music, John Denney Playhouse. 1316 NW 
Bell. (580) 355-1600 

Sept 25-27 Internat'l Festival, Library 
Plaza. (580) 5B1-3470 


Sept 26 Philharmonic Orchestra's Bravo 
Hollywood], McMahon Auditorium, (580) 
248-2001 

Oct 1 1 Jim Lambert & the Cameron Uni- 
versity Percussion Ensemble, Percus- 
sive Arts Society Museum, www.pas.org. 
(580) 353-1455 

Oct 17 Classical Masterworks, McMahon 
Auditorium, (580) 248-2001 


NORMAN 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Firehouse Art Center 444 S. Flood. Sept 12- 
Oct 1 1 : Student Exhibit. Oct 1 7^Nov 1 5: Vicki 
Range Sc Julie Klopfenstein: Watercolor. T-F 
9-5, Sa 10-4, Su 1-5. Free. (405) 329-4523 
Tribes Gallery 307 E. Main St. Sept 1-30: 
Brooks Henson & Charles Pratt Sculpture. 
Oct 1-31: Rob McClellan Painted Drums & 
Carol Pate Beadwork. (405) 329 4442 
Sept 18-Dec 20 Unheard Melodies: The 
Mark Allen Everett Collection, Fred 
Jones Jr, Museum of Art, 410 W. Boyd, T,W & 


F 10-4:30, Th 10-9, Sa-Su 12-4:30, tree. 
(405)321-7374 

Oct 4 17th Annual Art in the Park, 

Andrews Park. 2-7, (405) 360-1 162 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Oct 23 A Celebration of Oklahoma Indian 
Language & Culture, Cleveland County 
Fairgrounds. 6:30-1 1, free. (405) 447-6103 
Oct 31 Intertribal Fall Gourd Dance, 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds, 2-11, (405) 
321-8070 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Individual Artists of Oklahoma One N. 

Hudson. Sept 1 1 - Oct 3: Sue Moss Sullivan: 
The Dreaming Series; Charles Woodman: Un- 
der the Bridge; Artists of a Different Caliber. 
Oct 9-31 : Andrew Strout: India: Two Soufs. 
Two Visions: Annu Matthew: Exploring my 
Diaspora T-Sa 1 V4. Free. (405) 232-6060 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd SL Sept 1-7: Prehis- 


EDS 


CALENDAR 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADEAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
In top five B&B's since 1994, Relax in your jacuzzi for 
two, cuddle by your fireplace, siavor a private candleliglu 
breakfast. (8(X)) 299-6347* 

BYRD HOUSE BED Sc BREAKFAST 
J905 Dutch Victorian getaway. Gracious, elegant, 
peaceful. Superb hospitality. Business, couples or 
families. Many happy returns. Guthrie, OK* 

(405) 282-7211 or (888) 345^2973* 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn -of-the-centurs" accommodations in a 
charming country setting* Aline, OK. (580) 463-2563 
or (800) 295-2563, 

THE HOMESTEAD AT GT RANCH 
Rustic log home. North central Oklalioma. Honey- 
moon suite and steak dinner available, (580) 725-3400, 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor, Eulauk* OK. (800) 432-4656 
or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

Gins 

CHISHOLM TRAIL BOOK STORE 
Wide selection of rare, used, fine hooks* 18 South 8th 
Street, Duncan. Oklahoma, 73533, (580) 252-3677. 
ctbooks@starcomm , net 
http://ww'w.starcom m, net/etbooks 

GUY LOGSDON 

CowboyAYestemAVestern Swing/Poetry cassettes, cds> 
\ideos— the nation’s greatest selection S! Free catalog! 
Guy Logsdon PO Box 520982, Tulsa, OK 74 1 52-0982 
or (918)743-2171. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DIABETIC NATIONAL SERVICE 

Diabetics — with. Medicare or Insurance. Save money on 

diabetic supplies. For more information, call 

(800) 337-4144. 

PREMIERE PSYCHIC 

Premier psychic tells you the past, present, future, 
business, love affairs* and all transactions of all kinds. 
Call for appointment. (405) 528-0033. 

REAL ESTATE 

COLORADO LAND 

RAW BEAUTY. Six timbered acres bordering Rio 
Grande National Forest near South Fork, Colorado. 
Priceless views, abundant iivildlife. Get it before it’s 
gone. For a private showing of ihU elite proper t>' call 
Kira Price, Land Properties* Inc, (719) 873-5 180. 

CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

$4*00 $3,50 $3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count as 
two words. To reserv'e your classified call (BOO) 777- 
1793, or mail your classified vvith payinent to: Classified 
Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 


toric Predators* Sept 1-15: Edible Flowers 
Plants, Vegetable Garden. Butterfly Garden, 
Flag Garden. Sept 1-20: Metro -area Art Spe- 
cialists' Showcase. Sept 1-22: Summer 
Nights. Sept 1-27: Nat'l Watercoior Okla- 
homa* Sept 1 -28: Plants from Africa. Sept 23- 
Dec 21 ; Autumn Nights* Oct 1 -31 : Bats Exhi- 
bition. M-Sa 9-6, Su 11-6* (405) 602-6664 

Sept 18>Nov 29 Dixieland; Atnerican Art 
& Design 1920-1940, OKC Art Museum. 
(405) 946-4477 

Sept 26-Dec 8 The Cowboy Photography 
of Irwin Smith, Nat 'I Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
8:30-6, S6.50a, $5.50sc, $3,25c, 1700 NE 
63rd St., (405) 478-2250 

DRAMA 

Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W. Sheridan. 
Sept 4-26: Rumors* Oct 16-Nov 7: Private 
Eyes* (405) 232-6500 

Oklahoma City University Burg Theater 2501 
N. Blackwelder. Sept 17-20: The Illusion, 8, 
$5a* Oct 2-4: Gershwin‘s My One & Only* Oct 
23,24: Remus Tales. (405) 521-5227 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Blue Door 2805 N. McKinley. Sept 11: Jimmy 
LaFave. Oct 2: Ramblin' Jack Elliot, (405) 
524-0738 

Rose State College Performing Arts The- 
ater 1-40 at Hudlburg Dr* Sept 12: Carol & 
Friends, 8, (918) 582-4035. Sept 13*19: Gala 
Season Opening. Oct 23,24: Introverts A Ex- 
troverts. 8:15. (405) 232-7575 

State Fairgrounds 1-40. Sept 1 8-23: Hercules: 
Disney on Ice. Sept 24: John Michael Mont- 
gomery. Sept 25.26: Royal Upizzaner Stallion 
Show. Sept 27: Mexican Fiesta Dance* Sept 
28: Christian Family Day with Carman & Kathy 
Troccoli. (405) 948-6700 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds I -40, Sept 29- Oct 4; PRC A 
Championship Rodeo* 7:30, (405) 948-6700* 
Oct 25-Nov 1 : U,S* Team Roping Champion- 
ships. (405) 297-8938 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

State Fairgrounds 1-40. Sept 18-Oct 4: The 
Great Slate Fair of Oklahoma, (405) 948- 
6700. Oct 23-25: An Affair of the Heart, (405) 
632-2652 

Sept 12 Septemberfesti Governor's Man- 
sion, 820 NE 23rd St*. 10-5, free, (405) 
523-4206 

Oct 2*4 Will James Society Cowboy Fes* 
tiwal, Nat I Cowboy Hall of Fame, 1700 NE 
63rd St., (405) 478-6403 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sept 1 1 Bolo Bali, Nat'l Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, 1 700 NE 63rd St*. (405) 478-2250 


Sept 24 Dr, Joyce Brothers: Unlocking 
Your Hidden Powersj Rose State Perform- 
ing Arts Theater, (405) 733-7960 

Oct 3,4 Heritage Hills House Tour, 

Overhotser Mansion, (405) 528-8485 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens 100 Myriad Gar- 
dens. Sept 1 2: Landscaping for Birds Clinic. 
Oct 3,10,17: Tour Guide Training, Oct 6: 
Crystal Bridge Bug Out. Oct 24: Autumn Ad- 
ventures, (405) 297-3995 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Sept 19 Cherokee Strip Barbecue and 
Chili Cook-off & Oklahoma State Bar-B- 
0 Championships, Wentz Camp* free. 
(580) 767-4445 

Sept 19,20 Fine Arts Festival, Art Center. 
819 E. Central, free, (580) 765-9746 

Sept 25,26 Intertribal Powwow in Cel^ 
ebratien of Native America, Standing 
Bear Native American Memorial Park, (580) 
762-1514 

Oct 3,4 Octoberfest, Martand Mansion, 901 
Monument Rd*, $7a, Slc, (580) 767-0420 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S. Rockford 
Rd. Sept 1 -20: Old Master Prints from the 
Permanent Collection* Sept 1 -Dec 31 : The 
Gardens of Villa Philbrook. Sept 1-Feb 28, 
1999: Divine Inspiration: The Native American 
Church in Oklahoma Art. Sept 6-Nov 1: A 
Taste for Splendor: Treasures from Hi II wood 
Museum* Sept 20 -Jan 3: Pueblo People: An- 
cient Traditions, Modern Lives — Photographs 
by Marcia Keegan, Sept 27-Jan 10. 1999: 
CeJebrating 200 Years of Lithography: Prints 
from the Permanent Collection. T-Sa 10-5, Su 
11-5. $4a. $2sc & stu, chiidren under 1 2 ad- 
mitted free* (918) 748-5316 

DRAMA 

Oct 7 The Waiting Room, Chapman Theatre, 
TU. (918)631-2567 

Oct 10 PInocchfo, John H. Williams Theatre. 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center, (918) 696-71 1 1 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Trinity Episcopal Church 501 S. Cincinnati. 
Oct 4: Organ Recital with Stephen Tappe. Oct 
10: Nora Erwin. Pianist* Oct 13; Lucia Di 
Lammermoor, Oct 20: Ernest Neal, Organist* 
Oct 23: American Boys Choir* Oct 27: Univer^ 
Sity of Tulsa's Brass Quintet, (91 8) 582-4128 

Tulsa Community College Southeast PACE 
Theatre 81 st St, & Hwy-169* Sept 1 9: Carol & 
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Friends Concert. (918) 587-4811. Sept 25,26: 
Sintonia: 100th Birthday Bash for George 
Gershwin, (918) 595-7777. Oct 8: Coftee 
Classics t: Mozart, [918) 747-7473. Oct 23,24; 
Sinfonia: Rita Moreno, (91 8) 595-7777 
Tylsa Performing Arts Center Third St. and 
Cincinnati Ave, Sept 1 1: Stockton's Wing 
Concert, John H, William Theatre. 8. (918) 
596-71 1 1 . Sept 12: Masterworks I: Romeo & 
Juliet, Chapman Music Hall, 8, (918) 747- 
7473, Sept 18-20: Cinderella with the Tulsa 
Ballet, Chapman Music Hail, (91 8j 749-6006. 
Sept 25,26: Pops I with Peter Nero, Chapman 
Music Halt, 8. Oct 2: The House Band, John 
H. Williams Theatre, 8, (918) 596-71 1 1 . Oct 3: 
Masterworks li with Guest Conductor Bernard 
Rubensteln. Chapman Music Hall, 8. Oct 
1 7,22,24: Lucia Di Lammermoor, (918) 587- 
4811. Oct 30-No V 1 : Death & the Maiden with 
the Tulsa Ballet, Chapman Music Halt, (918) 
749-6006 

Sept 13 Symphony at Sunset, Driller's Sta- 
dium, 7, free, (916) 747-7473 
Oct 23 TGI Chamber Classics: Catherine 
Venable, Holland Hall. (918) 747-7445 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Oct 17 Council Oak Commemoration Cer* 
emony, 18th St. S Cheyenne & 8611 S, 
Union, (918) 298-2464 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Sept 10-12 Bluegrass & Chili FestivaL 

Downtown Main Mall, (918) 583-2617 
Oct 1-11 Tulsa State Fair, Fairgrounds, (918) 
744-1113 

Oct 22-25 Oktoberfest, River West Festival 
Park, {918) 596-2005 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sept 11-13 Greater Tulsa Antiques Show, 

Expo Square, (918) 682-7420 

Sept 19,20 Scottish Games & Gathering, 

Chandler Park, (918) 455-1653 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 
Sept 1 3 Race for the Cure, Rogers Univer' 
sity, (918)748-1461 

Sept 19-20 MS 150 Ride, (405)840-1024 
Sept 26 Als:heimeHs Association Memory 
Walk, Mohawk Park, (918) 481-7746 
Oct 3 Run to Read 8K Race & One-Mile 
Fun Run, Central Library, (918) 596-7977 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Sept 5-30 Gallery Show by Roxy Merklln & 
Helen Koons Gragert, Plains Indians S^ Pio- 
neers Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
Sept 26 Prehistoric History on the High 
Plains, Chisholm Trail Museum. Kingfisher, 


(405) 375-5176 

Sept 26 Rudy Miller Show, Art on Broadway 
Gallery. Drumright, (918) 352-3313 
Oct 10-Nov 9 Masters Art Show, Five Civi- 
lized Tribes Museum, Agency Hill on Honor 
Heights Dr., Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 

DRAMA 

Community Playhouse 1 800 S, Main, Broken 
Arrow, Sept 1 1 -20: Ruthless, the Musical. 
Oct 23-Nov 1 : Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf. 
(918)258-0077 

Preservation Playhouse Dinner Theatre 

1 18 E. Oklahoma Ave,, Guthrie. Sept 1-12: 
Oklahoma Cabaret Musical Review. Sept 24- 
Nov 1 4; Gum Shoe. (405) 260-0529 

Sept 25-27 Melodrama & Olio, Boomtown 
Theatre, Drumright. (918) 352-2236 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Sept 11,12 Former Bob Wills Texas Play- 
boys Reunion Concert & Dance, 

Constantine Center & Elks Lodge, Fawhuska, 
(918) 287-3316 

Sept 12 Barbecue & Bluegrass, Double 
Stop Music Hall, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 
Sept 12 Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass 
Music Society Conoert/Jam, Community 
Center, Midwest City. (405) 485-2370 
Sept 12 Main Street Bluegrass Jam Ses- 
sion, Downtown. Noble, (405) 872-8592 
Sept 13 Classical Guitarist Brad Richter, 
Michael Hedges Music Hall. Phillips Univer' 
sity, Enid, 3. $8a, $5sc & stu, (560) 237-4433 
Sept 19 River Rumba Music Fest, Three 
Forks Landing, Muskogee. (918) 684*6302 
Oct 17 Green Country Jamboree, Civic 
Center, Muskogee. (918) 687-4221 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Sept 2-7 Primitive Gathering, Lake Pawnee 
Shooting Range, Pawnee, (580) 362-4161 
Sept 4-6 7th Annual Comanche Ration 
Fair, Cache, Camp Eagle, (580) 588-9231 
Sept 4-6 Cherokee Nat’l Holiday, Cherokee 
Heritage Center, Tahlequah, (918) 456-0671 
Sept 4-6 Ottawa Celebration & Powwow, 
Adawe Park, Miami, (91 8] 674*2653 
Sept 4-7 Cheyenne & Arapaho Labor Day 
Powwow, Colony, (405) 262-0345 
Sept 11-13 Wyandotte Powwow, Hwy 60, 
Wyandotte, (91 8) 678-2297 
Sept 18,19 Fort Sill Apache Dance, Fort 
SHI Apache Complex, (560) 588-2298 
Sept 1S-20 Eastern Shawnee Tribal Pow- 
wow, West Seneca, (918) 666-2435 
Sept 1 8-20 Euchee Heritage Days, Creek 
County Fairgrounds. (918) 224-3065 
Sept 18-20 Indian Summer Festival, Com- 
munity Center. Bartlesville. (918) 337-2787 
Sept 26 Intertribal Club’s Powwow, 
Garfield County Fairgrounds. Enid. (580) 


234-5261 

Sept 26,27 Great New Moon Festival, 

Tahlonfeeskee- Cherokee Courthouse, Gore. 
(918)489-2217 

Oct 3 Indian Art Market & Powwow, 

Creek Council House Museum. Okmulgee. 
(918) 756-2324 

Oct 10,11 Kiowa Black Leggins Cer- 
emonial, Indian City USA. Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Lazy E Arena 1-35 & Seward Rd.. Guthrie. 
Sept 11,12: Pro Bull Riders Tour Challenge, 
7:30. Oct 30.31: Nat I Finals Steer Roping, 
7:30. (405) 282-7433 

Sept 4,5 Oklahoma Prison Rodeo, State 
Penitentiary. McAlester. (800) 879-2550 
Sept 5,6 Northwest Oklahoma Jr» Rodeo 
Finals, Fairgrounds. Woodward, (580) 
256-9885 

Sept 6,7 Bushyhead Labor Day Pasture 
Roping & Barrel Race, Chelsea, (918) 
789-3336 

Sept 18-22 Stephens County Sheriffs 
Reserve Ranch Roundup, Claud Gill Ro- 
deo Grounds. Duncan. (580) 255-3131 
Sept 27-29 Great Plains Stampede 
Coors Chute Out Rodeo, Rodeo Arena, 
Altus, (580) 482-3311 

Oct 2-4 Nat’l Foundation Quarter Horse 
Association Nat'l Show, Hardy Murphy 
Coliseum, Ardmore, (541) 426-4403 
Oct 17,18 Roman Nose Hills Trail Ride, 

Wolfe & Wine Glass Ranches. Watonga, (800) 
306-0018 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Sept 4-6 Dusk ’Til Dawn Blues Festival, 

D.C. Minner's Down Home Blues Club, 
Rentiesville. (918) 473-241 1 
Sept 4-6 Labor Day Festival, River City 
Park, Sand Springs, (918) 246-2561 
Sept 4-7 Labor Day Festival, Choctaw 
Nation Council House, Tuskahoma. (918) 
569-4465 

Sept 5,6 Ethnic Festival, Ballpark, Krebs. 
(918) 423-2842 

Sept 10-12 Oktoberfest, Old Germany Res- 
taurant, Choctaw, (405) 390-8647 
Sept 11-13 Autumn Magic Celebration & 
Tom Mix Festival, Guthrie. (405) 282-1947 
Sept 12 Festival of the Arts, Means 8i Clark 
Park. Weatherford. (580) 772-7744 
Sept 12 Okrafest, Checotah. (918) 473-4178 
Sept 12,13 2nd Annual MusIcFest, Chero- 
kee Heritage Center, Tahlequah, (888) 999- 
6007 

Sept 12,13 World’s Largest Calf Fry Fes- 
tival, Vinlta. (918) 256- 7133 
Sept 18,19 Designs of Autumn Fall Festi- 
val, Downtown. Miami. (918) 542-4481 
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Sept 19 Harvest Fest, Main Street, Perkins, 
(405)547-2131 

Sept 19 South Canadian River Fest, 

Talega. (580) 328-5444 

Sept 26 Fall Arts *n* Jazz Festival, Main 
Street, Shawnee, (405) 273-1080 
Sept 26,27 Pelican Festival, Citywide, 
Grove, (918)786-2289 

Sept 26^0ct 4 Chickasaw Festival, 
City wide, Tishomingo, (580) 371 -2040 
Oct 1-S Oklahoma InternatM Bluegrass 
Festival, Guthrie, (405) 282-4446 
Oct 3 Czech Festival, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
Oct 3 Fall Festival, Prague, (405) 567-2616 
Oct 3 Oktoberfest, Idabel, (580) 286-3305 
Oct 4,5 Cavanal Fall Festival, LeFiore 
County Fairgrounds, Poteau. (918) 647-9178 
Oct 9,10 Cheese Festival, Downtown & Fair- 
grounds, Watonga. (800) 306-0018 
Oct 9^11 Heritage Fest, Downtown, 
Shattuck, (580) 938-2818 
Oct 10 Festival in the Park 98, Cushing, 
(918) 225-0561 

Oct 10 Pumpkin Festival, Downtown, 
Cordell, (580) 832-3538 

Oct 10,11 Grapes of Wrath Festival, 

Citywide, Sallisaw, (918) 775-2558 
Oct 16-18 Fall Festival, Robbers Cave State 
Park, Wilburton, (918) 465-3400 

Oct 24 Fall Harvest Car Show Festival, 

Main Street, Stigler, (918) 967-8681 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sept 7 Open House, Sod House Museum, 
Mne, (580) 463-2441 

Sept 9-12 Cherokee Strip Days Celebra- 
tion, Gitywide, Enid, (580) 237-2494 
Sept 1 1 Ray Wylie Hubbard, Woodward Arts 
Theatre, Woodward. (580) 256-7120 
Sept 11-13 CB Jamboree, Lake Tenkiller 
State Park, Gore, (405) 634-9694 
Sept 12 Amish Auction & Craft-Antique 
Sale, Clarita, (580) 428-3458 
Sept 12 Bill Tilghman Day Celebration, 
Cromwell. (405) 944-5333 
Sept 12-20 Quilt Show, PawFiee Bill Ranch. 

Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 
Sept 1 3 Welcome Home Fiesta, Thompson 
Park, Guymon, (580) 338-5838 
Sept 18 Orange Peel, Lewis Stadium, OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 744-8393 
Sept 19 Arts ’n Action ’98, Tillman County 
Courthouse, Frederick, (580) 335-2126 
Sept 19 Fall Harvest Thyme, Blue Jay Gar- 
dens Herb Farm, Haskell, (918) 482-3465 
Sept 19 Old-Timers Day, Downtown. Harrah, 
(405) 454-2961 

Sept 19 Outlaw Days Ambush & Centen- 
nial Celebration, Marbw. (580) 658-2212 
Sept 19 Pioneer Day, Community Building, 
Skiatook, (918) 396-3702 

Sept 19,20 Roadrunners Rod Run & Car 


Show, Acktay Park, Elk City. (580) 225-6018 
Sept 22 Fall EquInoK Right & Day Walks, 

Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center. Spiro, 
(918) 962-2082 

Sept 24 Taste of Ardmore, Main Street. 

Ardmore, free. (580) 226-6246 
Sept 25-27 Old-Time Threshing Bee, 1.5 
mi E on Hwy-58, Fairview, (580) 227-2265 
Sept 26 Brick Street Day, Downtown. Ryan. 
(580) 757-2336 

Sept 26 Hook 'n Cook-off, City Park, Lan- 
gley. (918) 782-3214 

Sept 26 Oil Patch Jamboree, Downtown. 

Drurr^nghl, (918) 352-2204 
Oct 2-4 Heritage Days, Fountainhead State 
Park, Checotah. (918) 689-4607 
Oct 3 Autumn in the Arbuckles, Chickasaw 
Nat'! Recreation Area, Sulphur, (580) 622- 
2824 

Oct 3 Quilt Show, Mayes County Fairgrounds, 
Pryor, (916) 825-3241 

Oct 3,4 Firefighters Chili Cook-off, Grady 
County Fairgrounds, Chickasha. (405) 222- 
6030 

Oct 3,4 H.O,G, State Rally, Fountainhead 
Resort. EufauJa. (918) 689-2534 
Oct 9,10,16,17,23,24,29-31 Haunted 
Castle, Castle Of Muskogee. (918) 687-3625 
Oct 10 Pumpkin Painting Contest, T.G. 

Farms. Newcastle, (405) 387-3232 
Oct 1 0, 11 Fallfest, Steam & Gas Engine Park, 
Pawnee. (918) 762-2108 
Oct 16-18 Fall-a-Days, Fairgrounds. Wood- 
ward, (580) 256-2034 

Oct 16-31 Creepy Creek Hayride, Turner 
Falls Park. Davis. (580) 369-2402 
Oct 17 Quilt Show, Community Center. 
Prague. (405) 567-4093 

Oct 17 Railroad Days, Depot Museum, 
Hugo. (888) 773-3768 

Oct 23,24 Ghost Stories, Fort Washita His- 
toric Site, Durant, (405) 924-6502 
Oct 23-25 AMBUCS Rod Custom Show, 
Fairgrounds. Guymon, (580) 330-5858 
Oct 24 Ghost Town Tales of Oklahoma, 
Chisholm Trail Museum. Kingfisher, (405) 
375-5176 

Oct 30-Nov 1 Will Rogers Day, City Recre- 
ation Center. Claremore, (918) 341-7678 
Oct 31 Boo Ha Ha Parade, Downtown, Mi- 
ami. (918) 540-2425 

Oct 31 Harvest Hay Ride, Courthouse 
Square. Hobart. (580) 726-2553 

RUNS, RIDES & WALKS 
Sept 5 Summer Sizzler, Chickasaw Nat'l 
Recreation Area, Sulphur. (580) 622-2824 
Sept 7 Warriors Challenge Run 6 
Women^s Distance Festival, Pawnee 
Lake Bathhouse. Pawnee, (918) 762-2493 
Sept 12 Dam J.A.M., Whitaker Park. Pryor. (91 8) 
825-0157 


Sept 12 Ramcat, Muskogee. (405) 840-1024 
Sept 12 Stampede 1998, Simmons Center, 
Duncan. 5K run/walk. (580) 252-2900 
Sept 26 Sacred Heart Bicycle Race/Tour, 
Shawnee, (405) 878-5290 
Oct 3 Hills of Oklahoma Tour, Sulphur, 
(405) 840-1024 

Oct 10 Fall Hanging Rock Tour, Tahlequah. 
(405) 840-1024 

Oct 10 Road Race, Woolaroc Museum & 
WiIdJife Preserve, Bartlesville, (91 8) 661 -7040 
Oct 10-12 Joad Road, bicycle race, Sallisaw, 
(405) 840-1024 

Oct 17 Alfalfa Bill Murray Bike Ride, 

Tishomingo. $20, (580) 371-2175 

Oct 17-22 Fall Foliage Ride, Riley Oonica's 
Wild Horse Trail Camp. Honobia, (91 8) 765- 
4570 

Oct 24,25 Tour de Trees-OBS, Eufaula. 
(405) 840-1024 

LIVING HISTORY 

Fort Gibson Historic Site 907 N. Garrison. 
Sept 12: Civil War Timeline Candlelight Tour. 
Oct 3: Mexican War Fall Encampment. Oct 
31: Ghost Stories. Reservations required. 
(918)478-4088 

Sept 26,27 Fort Reno Tombstone Tales, 

Fort Reno Cemetery. El Reno. {405) 262-1188 
Oct 3 Cavalry Days, Ft. Supply Historic Site. 
(405) 766-3767 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Sept 19 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm Trail 
Museum. Kingfisher, (406) 376-51 76 
Sept 24 Preserving Family History, Com- 
munity Building, 10, Antlers. (580) 298-5563 
Oct 9-11 Becoming an Outdoorswoman, 
OU Biological Station at Lake Texoma, 
Kingston, open to women 18 & older, (405) 
521-4636 


Abhreviatiom: tidtdi (a), se^uor cinzett (sc)y 
child (c)y and swdetn ('^fwj, and times 
can change withoni notice; please confirm 
before attending any event. The calendar is a 
free sendee published on a space-available 
basis. To be considered, please mail a concise 
notice of the event (a separate page for each 
event) that includes date, time, place, 
address, admission prices, and both a contact 
telephone number and a phone number that 
can be published. Notices must arrfvt? at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. january- February 
events are due October I). Send to: Enter- 
tain ineTit Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.O. 
Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or 
fax: (405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail 
to ca / e nda r. okla h o ma today, co nu Qi i esti o ns? 
Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, however, 
take listings over the telephone. 
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FRONTIER COUNTRY 





Visit Central Oklahoma’s Vacation Playground 

Frontier Counti;y 


Qfgan 

ipd Golf jCourse ^ 

the home of Dr. Gil Morgan ahdt-^ ; 
lay the course that made him famodS^ , 

Seminole Nation 


Lake Wewoka 

500 acres of fiin and sun! 

RV hookups, camping, 
fishing skiing and rental 
^cilities for groups. •* 

■ 5s ri: ^ 


of Gklahoina’s most famous hidden mi|pectitis; 
umcnting the history of the Seminole Indjans 
and the early pioneers with fantastic e^ibits 

Atime. 


that will take you back int 
urghum Daysl 
rth Saturday in October 

making, Indian territory 
fdpd, pioneer demonstrations, 

is other act ivities. _ 


« Toj" ijtore infonnk tjm, 
% , fonwcf the WcmISm 
Chamber of Commerce 


Ejstablished as a permanent military 
post in 1875, Fort Reno played on 
important role in the tronsition from 
Indian Territory through statehood The 
Visitor Center, created in 1997, provides 
historical information to the public ond 
coordinates fund-roising efforts to preserve 
ond rehobilitate 15 historic structures at 
Fort Reno. Make a personal visit to 
Oklahoma history today! 

7107 W. Cheyenne St., Ef Reno, OK 73036 # (40S) 262-39S7 


Call today for your k'ldilC guide 
to fun, lei.sure, arts and enlerlainmenl! 

1-800-386-6552 

4% VC* 


DINNER THEATRE 

Visit Giilbrie'iifuQ-rilleil 
enlerlainmenl emporiitni 
featuriniiragliine piano, 
banjo and musical comedy! 
■‘CiiHishoe”SepU4-NoY.l4 
toioWleChiistMasIw.lO-Decin 

IIS E. Oklahoma k. in Guthrie 
Forlirkcl inloimalioiuall (405)260-0529 


3®99 


The Post Cemetery at Fort Reno will be host 
to the "ghosts’^ of individuals interred between 
1874 and 1947. Reenactors will portray Annie 
Mason> the Boston socialite; Chalk, an Arapabo 
Scout; Cpt. Thomas R Mulcahy, an Irish^born 
Infantry soldier; Hans Siebert, a German prisoner 
of wan and others including a school marm fro m 
Kansas, a stagecoach driver and a preacher, 
SinnviiMES: Saturday- 1 0am, 1pm & 4pm; Sunday- 12 pm ik 3pm 
ADMIS!»iON (includes Chuck wa|;un Meal ik Show): 

Adult/$I0, Youth (6-l5)/S5> Children (under 5)/Free 
LimitCil tickets uvailahte > * ( 405 ) 262-5688 


The National Sliecptlo^ Finals 
are coming to Okhrhcjnia for 
the first time ever! hoeated 
four miles west of K1 Keno, 
Historic Fort Reno will host 
this se\en thty event that 
includes tui arts & emits tmde 
show, fcMMl ^'cndors mid sj^eoisd 
exhibitions. The sheepcto}^ 
trials bc^in at sn arise cadi 
day and end at sunset, 

ADMISSION: 

Seven Day Uiite -- 

Fumlly hiss (2 Adult 3 
Children piuises) - 83.5 
Adult hiss - S15 
Siuj^le day mte “ 

Adult - SS 
VmitU (fi-15) - 83 
Children (under 5) - free 
iltm:!, &F.\RlvL\t; INWlHMVnOXr 
wmv.lx >rxtereollie.{ 
fiiuibiditiiil or call (4IMS) 262-fl4»S8 




DAVID FITZGERALD 



In I995y the OSU football team heat OU in Norman for the 
first time in nineteen years. Boh Simmons was newly on board as 
head coach of the Cowboys^ and things were looking up fora team 
with an eighteen-game conference losing streak. ThingSy in facty 
got better fast. OSU finished three seasons later with an 8-4 records 
capped off by a trip to the Alamo Bowl. Now, after quietly en- 
during a kidney transplant in Marclu last yearns Big XII Coach 
of the Year is game for the season. 

The last three years have been great for you. Would you say the 
program has turned around? When you look at the process and 
the combination of people that have been involved, I don't know 
if you can say we've completely turned the program around. I think 
we are starting. At this point in time we like what is going on, and 
what we've got to do is build off the success. 

Do you expect this season to be even better? A lot will have to do 
with how we handle the success that we had last season. I always 
expect to be better. 

Were you disappointed that incoming freshman quarterback Matt 
Holliday signed with the Colorado Rockies? I'm never disap- 
pointed about a young man who’s chasing his dream, and his dream 
was baseball. As a matter of fact, I asked him for a loan \ Uuighs\. 
What is it like coaching your son, Nathan? It's been fun, and I’ve 
enjoyed him being a part of this program. Nathan’s been a great 
example of what a student athlete is all about. 

Have there ever been any strains on your relationship? I'm his dad 


regardless of what happens. You know, 1 try to treat everybody the 
same, but the fact that it's coming out of my mouth may seem like 
it's a little bit more stern. 

Your other son also works in the athletic department. Brandon is 
the administrative assistant of football operations. He works across 
the hall from me. It's probably the same thing; he probably thinks 
there's a little more pressure. 

So you were able to lean on your family before and after the kid- 
ney transplant. My wife and I would say the testimony is to Jesus 
and what he can do through you when you have enough faith. 

Did your wife come to you about being the donor? It was a joint 
decision. It's a gift, an act of love. She went through the testing, 
and once we found out that we had compatible blood types, she 
didn't hesitate. 

Not even your parents were aware of it at the time. Why? I'm very 
private when it comes to my health, and although I was sick inter- 
nally, I wasn't sick outwardly. You know, I didn't want to have a 
lot of people overly concerned about what was going on with me. 

So you're feeling great now? Yeah, I’m feeling fine. 

Changing pace here, what are you reading these days? I'm read- 
ing a book; in fact it's right here. It’s called How to Be a Man of 
Character in a World of Compromise by Richard Exley. 

Do you always read along those lines? The biggest book I should 
read more often is the Bible. I think there are a lot of books out 
there, but that’s the number one book that has all the answers. 

— Aimee J. Downs 
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We're saving you time 
to save you money. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is streamlining its toll-collection 
process to keep you on your way. New toll plazas are designed to 
prevent traffic congestion. And for PikePass holders, there's no need 
to even slow down. These are just a couple of examples of our 
continuing commitment to convenience. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 



The WORLD’S LARGEST BIG TOP. 
Two DOZEN ELEPHANTS . 

Eight tigers. 


But what gives 




When the Cai’snn 8c Barnes Circus folds 


up the Big Top for winter, the main priority 


becomes keeping all those animals warm and 


Loitsty w^itht>LU devouring the year's receipts. 


That s w^here Oklahoma Nactiral Gas 


comes in. The heat is clean. And ifs 



THE CIRCUS ITS GLOW? 


SO efTideni, it even keeps tlie flooj-s warm 


so the animals can sleep well at niglu. 




I’he sleet may fall, dlie noi th wind may 


blow. But Barbara the elephant, Shawma 


die tiger, and all our two-legged customei s 


will hybernate in a comfort that is 

Oklahoma 

Pure Oklahoma. ^ Natural 

Gas 

AOIVlSlQUOf 


PURE OKI. AH DMA 


